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18S Cody — 
0 You fy 


Mn aiplanes ? 


ISS CODY was really stumped. Truth was, she’d 
always intended to fly. Never quite got around 

to it. 
- And her surprise turned to embarrassment when 
a subsequent show of hands indicated that more 
than half the class had already studied geography 


—at least once — from the window of a passenger 
plane. 


That was last June. 


Right after school closed, Miss Cody enjoyed her 
first flight. Looked down on America from the 













living-room luxury of a TWA Starliner. Added 
full week to her seashore vacation. And became 
real TWA booster. 


**. .. We’re now looking forward to one of those TWA 


vacations in the Sunny Southwest — during the Christ 
mas holidays. . .’’ 


All because Miss Cody learned two new thingi 





about flying: (1) besides being a tremendous time 
saver, flying is often less expensive than first-cl 
surface transportation; and (2) on TWA, you trave 
first-class every mile of the way, although delicious 
hot meals are absolutely free and tipping taboo. 
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Something New Added 


Children’s Book Week November 16- 
22 comes around again and this time 
something new has been added. It’s new 
for the whole book world. Not just chil- 
dren’s books. 
pays ase you want to give a book to 


your favorite niece, Sally Ann. She 
lives in Seattle. Her birthday, you re- 
member, is ten days off. What book 
would she like? What, indeed. You 
haven't seen her in three years. Maybe 
it’s better to forget the book idea, and— 

Stop right there! Sally Ann does want 
a book. You can give it to her. Go to 
your bookstore. Ask about the new 
Give-A-Book Certificate. It is an attrac- 
tive gift card ready for mailing. You buy 
it in any denomination from $1 to $10. 
Write Sally Ann’s name on it. Sign it. 
Mail it. 

Sally Ann will be proud as Punch. 
She'll get a thrill from buying a book 
of her choice in a real book store. With 
this new plan you can be sure that your 
gift will please. No more worry. No 
more guesswork. 

More than 800 book stores have 
signed up for this new American Book- 
sellers Association plan. It worked in 
Britain. It will work here. 

e e 8 


That poster up top is but one of 
many Children’s Book Week celebra- 
tion materials you can get from R. R. 
Bowker Company, 62 West 45th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

The list includes,10 picture maps, two 
posters, broadsides of famous docu- 
ments like Lincoln’s Gettysburg ad- 
dress, and facsimiles of early books for 
children. Also on their list are 1947 
Bookmarks, newspaper mats, phono- 
graph records, and other aids. 

To expand Bookweek to year-round 
interest see the handbook of suggestions, 
Children’s Books Around the Year, (50 
cents). 
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MARK TWAIN WAS RIGHT .. . He still lives in the pages 
of his colorful and exciting Life on the Mississippi. 


Do your students know the flesh-and-blood people of 
Twain's America. . . . the salt-sprayed seamen of Kip. 
ling’s Captains Courageous . . . the mustachioed satin. 
clad duelists of Sabatini’s Scaramouche? 








































“The 
eainaite Here’s how they can meet these and many more mem. 
: orable figures in their own libraries of fine literature. 
of m 
death Ki These books are an asset to every English, Social Studies 


and Journalism class. At the very low price of 25c per 
greatly copy, you can build up your classroom library or arrange 
exaggerated.” —_for your students to have their own copies. 


Scholastic-BANTAMS bring to your classroom FINE 
BOOKS FOR EVERY STUDENT at ONLY 25c 


TEAR OFF HERE AND MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY 


ATTENTION SCHOLASTIC SUBSCRIBERS: thors as Ring Lardner, Stephen Vincent Benet 
Number 1, Twenty Grand, a collection of and John Steinbeck, is priced at only 20c for 
twenty outstanding short stories by such au-" teachers subscribing to Scholastic Magazines. 








Quantity TITLE Quantity TITLE 
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—___— 3. MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS 


—______17. CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS 
by Sally Benson 


—____. 4. LONG, LONG AGO by Rudyard Kipling 
, by Alexander Woollcott _18. WIND, SAND AND STARS 


5. BABBITT by Antoine de Saint-Exupery 














by Sinclair Lewis 19. OIL FOR THE LAMPS OF CHINA 
6. A SAKI SAMPLER Alice Tisdale Hobart 
by Saki (H. H. Munro) —_____20. ONLY YESTERDAY 
—__.__.. 7. THREE HOSTAGES by Frederick Lewis Allen 
by John Buchan _______21. THE LIVES OF A BENGAL LANCER 
—. 8. DAVID HARUM by F. Yeats-Brown , 
by Edward Noyes Westcott ______ 22. ROGUE MALE 
——. 9. COLD JOURNEY by Geoffrey Household 
by Grace Zaring Stone (Ethel Vance) a 23. TUTT AND MR. TUTT 
10. CAPTAIN FROM CONNECTICUT by Arthur Train 
by C. S. Forester ______24. WILD ANIMALS | HAVE KNOWN 
-—V. pa sr — by Ernest Thompson Seton 
v Harold Lam 
_12. SCARAMOUCHE See oh vay ye rece TOKYO 
by Rafael Sabatini y Captam te — 
__ 13. LAST OF THE PLAINSMEN —_____26. THEY WERE EXPENDABLE 
by Zane Grey by Ww. oo White 
14. SHORT HISTORY of the ARMY and NAVY m ___27. THIS IS THE NAVY 
by Fletcher Pratt edited by Gilbert Cant 
TOTAL ° TOTAL 








ALL TITLES 25< EACH (except Twenty Grand). MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES (one or more titles). 
Send check or money order unless your order is to be billed to Board of Education or school to: 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP, 220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Suppose You Taught 
in USSR. 


You Would Obey the Official Pedagogy or Else .. . 


HAT would it be like to teach in 
Soviet Russia? 

The answer to that question appears 
in a new, slender book. Its title: I Want 
to Be Like Stalin. The John Day Com- 
ey: 150 pages, $2.00. Authors are 
Prot. George S. Counts, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and long 
time student of Russia, and co-translator 
Mrs. Nucia P. Lodge. 

I Want to Be Like Stalin quotes di- 
rectly from the latest master Russian 
pedagogy text—the Party line for 
teachers. It is a “line” that has changed 
sharply in the past 15 years. “Never,” 
declares Dr. Counts, “has a more re- 
vealing and illuminating document 
fallen into my hands.” 

The title was chosen to convey the 
“essentially religious quality of the So- 
viet outlook on the world. In this ma- 
terialistic religion, ‘I Want to Be Like 
Stalin’ is the equivalent of ‘I Want to 
Be Like Jesus Christ’ in the Christian 
community.” 

Forgiveness and mercy, however, 
are not included in the official Soviet 
“scriptures” for teachers, which de- 
clare: 

“The pupils of the Soviet school must 
realize that the feeling of Soviet patriot- 
ism is saturated with irreconcilable 
hatred toward the enemies of socialist 
society. It is necessary to learn, not only 
to hate the enemy, but also to struggle 
with him, in time to unmask him, and 
finally, if he does not surrender, to de- 
stroy him.” 


Duties of U.S. S.R. Teachers 


The teacher in U. S. S. R., Dr. 
Counts points out, 
is expected to: 
Become 4 techni- 
cian “who trans- 
lates into practice 
the general or spe- 
cific directives for- 
mulated by the 
Party leadership.” 
Follow a_ rigid 
course of study, 
George S$. Counts “All teaching plans 



















and programs, approved by the Min- 
istry of Education, are obligatory state 
documents. Every teacher and school 
director is responsible for their execu- 
tion. Arbitrary changes . . . are inad- 
missible.” 

Build “in the minds of the young two 
great myths—one about themselves 
and the other about the rest of the 
world.” 

Create a “synthesis of Soviet patriot- 
ism and Marxian doctrine. The current 
emphasis on patriotism in Soviet edu- 
cation has been equaled or exceeded 
in our time only by the fascist totali- 
tarian powers, notably Germany, 
Japan, and Italy.” 

Build “a perfectly fantastic loyalty 
to Stalin and the Communist party.” 

Emphasize “military preparation 
from the nursery school through the 
university.” 

Omit mention of democracy or polit- 
ical freedom. 

Omit reference to the United Na- 
tions. 

Ignore almost completely all the 
other peoples of the world. 

And what happens to teachers who 
fail to follow the Party line as set forth 
in the Pedagogy? 

“The History of Soviet education,” 
says Dr. Counts, “is strewn with the 
wrecked lives of teachers and educa- 
tional leaders who for one reason or 
ancther found themselves convicted of 
espousing ‘counter-revolutionary’ doc- 
trines.” 

“The Russian leaders,” concludes 
Dr. Counts, “are obviously organizing 
all of their resources, both human and 
material, to guard their conception of 
life and society and to make that con- 
ception prevail in their own country 
and perhaps the world.” 








And what should the U. S. do to 
meet this challenge? 

. . we shall have to demonstrate 
to the world,” says the author, “that 
the way of liberty is also the way to 
equality, to the elimination of poverty 
and misery, to the banishment from the 
earth of every form of exploitation and 
oppression. 


Editor’s Note: For more about contrasts 
in living conditions (including education ) 
under totalitarian and democratic govern- 
ments see the “All Out For Democracy” 
series each week in Senior Scholastic, 
Junior Scholastic, and World Week. 


U. S. S. R. Rules for School Child 


You might ask your students 
whether they would like to 
work under some of the Rules 
for School Children laid down 
by the Soviet of People’s Com- 
missars. Although many are 
standard practice in schools 
everywhere here are a few rules 
that differ from U. S. require- 
ments. 


To obey without question the 
orders of school director and 
teachers. 

To rise as the teacher or the 
director enters or leaves the 
classroom. 

To carry always his pupil's 
card, guarding it carefully, not 
passing it to other children, but 
presenting it on the request of 
the director or the teacher of 
the school. 

For violation of rules the So- 
viet pupil is subject to punish- 
ment, even to expulsion from 
school. 
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T was not until 1933 that the United 

States officially recognized the U, S., 
S. RK, In that year Mrs, Eleanor Roose- 
velt attended the opening of a school 
house, The President later told the press 
that “she had seen there a map of the 
world with a great big white space on 
it, No name, no information, and the 
teacher told her that it was blank with 
no name because the school board 
wouldn't let her say anything about that 
big, blank space,” Since that time Russia 
has loomed large among the nations of 
the world, Even an ostrich would blush 
at the thought of overlooking the 
U, §, S, R, 

U.S, A. and U, S, S. R, fought World 
War II as allies, In schools and else- 
where we supplanted the suspicions of 
the ‘twenties and early ‘thirties with the 
hand of friendship, Now the wheel of 
history turns again, Soviet vetoes in 
U.N, and the rebirth of the Comintern 
compel us to ask, what shall we teach 
about Russia NOW? 

We should not permit Soviet govern- 
ment policy to eclipse our friendship 
with the Russian people, We know them 
as a great people, Their efforts to win 
freedom from monarchs parallel our 
own, We play their music; admire their 
ballet, and their books, We must con 
tinue to extend the hand of friendship 
to the Russian people, 


’ 


Russta Unpen tHe Czan:The U, §, 
S. R. must convey more to our students 
than an outline of one-sixth of the 
world’s land surface, stretching from 
northern Asia to eastern Europe, Its 
200,000,000 people have a_ history 
which must be understood, Early in a 
unit on the U, S, S. R., we should ac- 
quaint our students with life in Russia 
under the Czars, They should learn 
about the slow progress of agriculture 
and industry, the corruption of the gov 
ernment, and the virtual landlessness of 
Russian farmers despite the tardy aboli- 
tion of serfdom in 1861, These condi- 
tions furnished fuel for uprisings, Tak- 
ing advantage of the 1913 mass revolu- 
tion, a small Marxist group, the Bolshe- 
vists, captured control of the govern- 
ment and have held it ever since. 


Property Concerts: New institu- 
tions rose amidst the debris of an em- 
pire shattered by war and revolution. 
Basic to an understanding of the differ- 
ence between Soviet institutions and 
ours is an appreciation of the role 
played by property, Under the Soviet 
system there is no private ownership of 
the means of production. In contrast to 
our capitalist system, the right to em- 
ploy hired labor for private profit is for- 


Practical Suggestions for Changing Times 





What to Teach 
About Russia 
NOW 


bidden. Communists, however, have 
qualified their dictum, “From each ac- 
cording to his apilities, to each accord- 
ing to his needs.” There are wide dis- 
crepancies in earnings of different 
groups in Russia today. Soviet citizens 
are allowed to save up money for their 
individual use and to own personal 
property such as houses and home fur- 
nishings, 


Civu, Liserties:; Government con- 
trols extend not only to the ownership 
of vast resources, the extension of social 
services, and scientific research, but to 
the thoughts of citizens. There are no 
civil liberties in the U, S. S. R. com- 
parable, in practice, to the guarantees 
enjoyed by most Americans, The dicta- 
torship has not permitted open criticism 
and the formation of opposition parties. 
All means of communication are domi- 
nated by the state, which is the instru- 
ment of the Communist party, itself a 
small group numerically, Criticism must 
remain within the confines of discussion 
areas delineated by the leaders. Failure 
to comply means imprisonment or worse. 


Re.icion: The party has modified its 
early position of hostility to organized 
religion. It has recognized the deep grip 
of religion upon a considerable section 
of the people, The Russian Orthodox 
Church is now an officially recognized 
body under the direct control of the 
Soviet government. However, one of the 
fundamental doctrines of the Com- 
munist party remains atheism. 


Minorrry Ricuts: Although indi- 
vidual liberty is denied, substantial 
strides have been made toward recog- 
nition of rights of ethnic minorities. 
Communist theory, in contrast to Nazi 
racism, rejects the age-old notion of 
superior and inferior peoples. Com- 


By Howard L. Hurwitz, editor, A. T. S. S. Bulletin 


Jan Valtin, Isaac Don Levinne, Benjamin 


munists have striven consistently to fur. 
ther equality among more than 180 ng. 
tionalities, They have expended a fq 
larger proportionate share of the na 
tional income on education of both sexes 
that we have appropriated for education 
in the United States. Education is recog: 
nized by Soviet leaders as an indispen- 
sable instrument for disseminating Com. 
munist doctrine. 


Foneicn Po.icy; The foregoing back- 
ground of Russia — old and new — may 
explain to some extent the clash be 
tween the United States and Russian 
foreign policies. The Russians, histor- 
cally, have been exposed to constant in- 
vasion, In one generation, Russia has 
been invaded twice by Germany. There 
are memories of the harsh treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk, German looting of the 
Ukraine and Caucasus in two wars, and 
the intervention in Russia by Allied 
armies at the end of World War I. Fear 
of invasion is coupled with the deter. 
mination of Communists to spread their 
doctrines wherever the soil is fertile. 


Bistiocrapuy: Books, films, and re 
cordings about Russia have been mush- 
rooming. Books considered pro-Soviet 
have been written by Wendell L. Will- 
kie, Joseph E. Davies, Eric Johnston, 
Sir Bernard Pares. Henry Shapiro, Wal- 
ter Kerr, Henry Cassidy, Maurice Hin- 
dus, Ella Winter, Anna L. Strong, Albert 
Rhys Williams, Ralph Parker, Hewlett 
Johnson, and Walter Duranty, Those 
regarded anti-Soviet have been written 
by Eugene Lyons, Max Eastman, Man 
ya Gordon, David D, Dallin, Louis Fis- 
cher, Victor Kravchenko, Alexander 
Barmine, William H. Chamberlain, Ar. 
thur Koestler, Fred E. Beal, George S. 
Counts and John Childs, W. H, White, 


Gitlow, Louis F, Budenz, Leon Trotsky, 
and Angelica Balabanov. | 
Descriptions of numerous volumes on 
Russia can be gained quickly by con- 
sulting the Book Review Digest. Social 
Studies, March 1946, pages 107-09 
contains an excellent bibliography ol 
materials on Russia. The Government 
Printing Office(D. C.)has recently pub 
lished two studies, Communism in Ac 
tion (1946) and Trends in Russian For 
eign Policy Since World War I (1947). 
To understand modern Russia also 
requires an understanding of the origins, 
varieties and evolution of socialism; of 
Karl Marx and his many prophets; and 
of Russia as the capital of the militant 
socialist branch known as communism. 
Editor's Note: This same topic is on the 
Social Studies Council convention agen- 
da (see page 7-T). 
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Meet Us in St. Louis 


Social Studies Trachers Convention 


ICH and varied intellectual fare will 
R be spread before social studies 
teachers in the annual Thanksgiving 
convention plans announced by the Na- 

Council of Social Studies. Place: 

St, Louis. Headquarters: Hotel Jeffer- 
son, Time: November 27-29. 

Timely topics for every social studies 

special “taste” have been set by pro- 

chairman Stanley E. Dimond, sec- 

Eo vice president. Over-all convention 

theme is Training for World Citizenship. 


Friday Morning Sections 


From 9:00 to 10:30 a.m. ten section 
meetings will consider the following 
topics: 

Helping Students Gain Understand- 
ing of and Allegiance to Our Demo- 
cratic Heritage. 

Living in the Shadow of the Atomic 
Bomb. 

Improving the Teaching of Current 
Affairs. 

What Shall We Teach About Russia 
Now? 

Realism and Idealism in Studying the 
United Nations. 

Educating Elementary Children for 
Cooperative Living in Today's World. 

The Place of Labor-Management Re- 
lations in the Social Studies Program. 

The Use of Group Processes in Social 
Studies Teaching. 

Audio-Visual Methods and Materials. 


Offers Rich Thanksgiving Fare 


The 1948 Presidential Election and 
Its Importance in World Affairs. 


Friday Afternoon Sections 


Educating Elementary Children for 
Cooperative Living in Today's World. 

The Use of Group Processes in Social 
Studies Teaching. 

The Use of Radio and Recordings. 

The Present Status of Research in the 
Social Studies. 

Student Participation in School Gov- 
ernment, 

General Education and the Social 
Studies: The Status of Coré Programs, 
Unified Courses, Common Learnings. 

The Contribution of Geography to 
Social Education. 

Next Steps in Teaching American 
History. 

Removing Barriers to a 
Nation. 


Saturday Morning Sections 


Practical Classroom Experience in 
Teaching About UNESCO. 

How Social Studies Teachers Are 
Handling Personality Behavior Prob- 
lems. 


What the 


Unified 


Social Studies Teacher 


Should Teach About Opinion Polling. 
Student Participation in Community 
Service Activities. 
Improving the Teaching of Critical 
Thinking. 
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\ “cholastic Magazines 220 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17, N.Y. 
Dear Mr. Robinson: 
1 accept Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanks- 
giving party. | plan to attend the 


7-T 


The Social Studies Program at the 
Junior College Level. 

The Social Studies Teacher as a@ 
Teacher of Reading. 

What Is the Future of the World 
History Course? 

Using State and Local Resources in 
Social Studies Classes. 

Problems of Beginning Social Studies 
Classes. 


Friday Luncheon Topics 


Council convention - goers have a 
choice among six luncheons on Friday. 

How Can the Social Studies Teacher 
Improve Intergroup Relations? 

What Can the Social Studies Teacher 
Do to Develop Better Citizens? 

How Can the Social Studies Teacher 
Develop Real Competence in Economic 
Living? 

What Part Can Teachers Take in 
Improving the Curriculum? 

What Can Social Studies Teachers 
Do to Improve International Under- 
standing? 

What Materials and Methods Will 
Improve the Quality of Democratic 
Human Relationships? 

Featured general session speakers are 
Attorney General Tom C. Clark, Mar- 
garet Mead, the distinguished anthro- 
pologist, and Philip J. Hickey, superin- 
tendent of schools, St. Louis. Fred A. 
Middlebush, president, University of 
Missouri, will speak on “Can U.N. Suc- 
ceed Where the League Failed?” On 
Friday evening seven members of the 
U. S. Social Studies Committee to Ger- 
many will report on “The Redirection 
of Germany.” President W. Linwood 
Chase will make his presidential ad- 
dress on Saturday morning. 

A symposium on “Social Studies Text- 
books for the World of Today . and 
Tomorrow” will be held Saturday noon 
with Lloyd W,. King, chairman. In the 
afternoon the showing of two edited 
Hollywood features useful for social 
studies will precede discussions of the 
Audio-Visual Aids Committee report by 
a panel chairmanned by William H. 
Hartley. 

Make your reservations NOW. 





___National Council of Social Studies convention 


____National Council of Teachers of English con- 


vention 
Very truly yours, 


















| 
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TRAVEL NEWS 


16 in Marshall Plan 
Unroll Welcome Mat 

Travel to Europe will be en- 
couraged by the Marshall Plan. 
Exactly how this decision of the 
16-nation committee will op- 
erate remains “unfinished busi- 
ness,” 

The draft submitted to U. S. 
declares, “Tourism is one of the 
invisible exports upon which 
the participating countries will 
increasingly rely as a means of 
balancing their accounts with 
the rest of the world,” 

Translated from the “diplo- 
matic,” this means that teachers 
and others who spend dollars 
next summer in Eurcpe will 
help the Marshall Plan. The na- 
tions promise “relaxation of re- 
strictions,” 


NEW NEA TOURS 

Tours to four new areas will 
be added to the NEA’s 1948 
Travel Service program, Paul 
H. Kinsel, director, announces. 
Two alternate tours to the Pa- 
cific Northwest permit return- 
ing via Canadian Rockies or 
California. A special’ tour to 
California and another to East- 
ern cities are scheduled. 

Last year more than 450 
teachers went on guided trips 
to areas again listed for 1948: 
Mexico, Cuba, West Indies, 
New England, and Quebec. 


Tour Leaders Fly Free 

Two trans-ocean air lines an- 
nounce that tour leaders who 
sign up air tour parties of 10 
or more will receive free tick- 
ets for themselves, They are 
Pan American World Airways 
and American Airlines. 


MORE KITS 


New information kits on in- 
ternational understanding are 
ready for teacher associations, 
announces Ben M. Cherrington, 
chairman, NEA’s committee on 
international __ relations. Kit 
titles: foreign travel by teach- 
ers, teacher and student ex- 
change, educational reconstruc- 
tion, WOTP, UNESCO. 


Coming Conventions 
American Association of 
School Administrators, Atlantic 
City, February 21-26. 
National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, same 
_ place, same time. 








Russell in Los Angeles Times 


Foreign Policy Begins Here 


Clash Over N. Y. 
Promotion Plan 


How should teachers be pro- 
moted? This issue is up in New 
York State. The last legislature 
charged State Commissioner of 
Education Francis T. Spauld- 
ing with recommending regula- 
tions for salary increments 
based on evidence of merit. 

Commissioner Spaulding sum- 
moned an advisory committee. 
Its job: To recommend the cri- 
teria for salary increases (see 
New York salary scale in “Cap- 
sule News,” Scholastic Teacher, 
April 14.) 

When the committee report- 
ed this fall, the smouldering 
argument flared. 

New York City’s Joint Teach- 
ers Committee denounced the 
plan. They ask that New York 
City’s plans remain in force. 





Policies Report Ready 


“Education for All American 
Children,” a report on current 
problems and future trends of 
elementary schools, has gone to 
press. Prepared by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, it 
parallels the now famous report 
on secondary education. It is 
the NEA’s first policy statement 
for this level in 30 years. 


How to Win Friends 
Among the Voters 


Do you have a bond issue 
coming up? Or a vote on a tax 
levy increase? Want to know 
how to put it before the people? 
NEA has an answer based on 
school systems which did and 
won. Title: “Winning School 
Support at the Polls.” 44 pages. 
$1 from Educational Research 
Service, NEA, Washington, 
D. C. 


Financing Public Education 
— General Features of a Satis- 
factory State Plan, is a new 
U. S. Office of Education 18- 
page leaflet—10 cents, Super- 
intendent of Documents, 





APPLES FROM TEACHERS 


On February 19, teachers 
will give out “apples.” At a 
national “recognition din- 
ner” honors will be heaped 
on members of press, radio, 
and motion pictures for 
“outstanding efforts in in- 
terpreting the school crisis.” 

This and other public re- 
lations for education plans 
are joint projects of the NEA 
and the State Education As- 
sociation Secretaries. 














“Great Issues’’ Course a Dartmouth Must 


Ivory towers are out at Dart- 
mouth. Beginning this year all 


Dartmouth seniors will take 
“Great Issues.” 
Chief purpose: “To enable 


future citizens to form accurate 
judgments of contemporary 
events.” Course will emphasize 
“use and analysis of public in- 
formation resources.” 

Students will work in the new 
Public Affairs Laboratory in- 
stalled in Dartmouth’s Baker 
Library. It will be stocked with 
periodicals, newspapers, gov- 
ernment publications, private 





group literature. 

Required reading for the first 
semester includes: Hiroshima, 
E. B. White’s White Flag, A 
Free and Responsible Press, the 
Declaration of Independence, 
Communist Manifesto and the 
Acheson-Lilienthal and Baruch 
atomic energy control reports. 

President Dickey sees course 
“giving all Dartmouth under- 
graduates a common intellectual 
experience in their senior year 
and requiring that they be ac- 
tively concerned with the issues 
of their time.” 





COLLEGE COST 
SOARS HIGHER 


Only Well-Heeled Can 
Now Go, Russell Warns 


You can write up the value 
of your college education, In 
seven years, says the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education, tuition fees 
in publicly controlled colleges 
and universities have risen 31.4 
per cent. 

Higher education is fast be- 
coming too high for any but the 
well heeled. Two factors con- 
ceal this trend now. Uncle Sam 
pays 50 per cent of the $600,- 
000,000 student fee bill; U. S. 
is prosperous. 

Fees are rising faster than in- 
flation costs, declares John Dale 
Russell, higher education divi- 
sion chief, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Decreasing income from 
philanthropy forces shift to fees, 

“This trend,” he warns, “will 
limit college education to chil- 
dren of higher-income families 


—a  counter-democratic  tend- 
ency.” 
Tuition in U. S. colleges 


jumped from an average of 
$580 to $798, reports a more 
recent New York Times survey. 
In public colleges tuition is up 
28 per cent; student fees, 58 
per cent; dormitory fees, 43 per 
cent; boarding room charges, 51 
per cent. 


PERSONALS 


Wilbur F. Murra has been 
named assistant secretary of the 


reorganized Educational Poli- 
cies Commission. 
Paul Rehmus, formerly in 


Lakewood, O., is superintend- 
ent of schools in Portland, Ore- 
gon. 

Richard E. Thursfield, Social 
Studies Council Yearbook ed- 
itor, formerly at Johns Hopkins 
is now Education Department 
chairman, Univ. of Rochester. 

Recent U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation appointments: 

Nolan D. Pulliam, Arizona 
state superintendent, to be spe- 
cialist in state school admin- 
istration. 

J. Dan Hull, principal, Short- 
ridge High School, Indianapolis, 
to be chief, Instructional Prob- 
lems Division. 

Ellsworth Tompkins, princi- 
pal, Eastside High School, Pat- 
erson, N. J., to be specialist for 
large high schools. 
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How Letters Received in the 


STUDENTS’ INTERNATIONAL 
LETTER WRITING CONTEST 





HE First International Letter 

Writing Award ever presented 
by Scholastic Teacher, announced 
in the issue of September 22, 1947 
is helping teachers add new inter- 
est to classrodim work. 

In addition to providing incen- 
tive for learning how to write 
correspondence, the letters written 
and received help in the following 
important ways: 

Current Events and History. Students 
learn firsthand that boys and girls 
in other countries are people like 
themselves. Today’s news and his- 
torical events both take on added 
personal interest. 

Languages and Geography. Hearing 
from boys and girls in lands across 
the seas makes the study of other 
languages and countries more alive 
to your students. 


Displays and Newspapers. Letters from 
abroad make displays that draw 
school-wide attention to your class. 
They may provide excellent “copy” 
for your school paper. 


Gerald Carnes, United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization, has this to say: 
“We consider the Scholastic Inter- 
national Letter Award a most im- 
portant development in U. S. Public 
Education for the Winter of 1947-48. 
If young people can reach across 
national boundaries and ‘shake 
hands’ by mail, permanent world 
peace will be brought that much 
closer.” 

It is with this purpose of foster- 
ing international friendship and 
better understanding of American 
life that Pan American World 
Airways is sponsoring this Award. 


World’s Most Experienced Airline —First Round-the-World 


FAN AMERICAN World AIRWAYS 
The System of the —Hying Ciippers 





Are Helping Teachers Make Studies More Alive! 








ENTER 
YOUR CLASS 
TODAY 


If you have not already done 
so. Write for the Scholastic 
Writing Awards Booklet. 








(Your copy is FREE. Ad- 
dress: The Editor, Scholastic 
Teacher ,220 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y.) A list 
of sources from which to ob- 
tain names of students abroad 
will also be sent to you on re- 
quest. Be sure your students 
keep copies of their letters to 
enter in the contest. 







































































\change 
eachers 





- « » SO YOU WANT TO BE ONE? 


in Washington, Britain has 125 other 

“ambassadors” to America this year. 
One of them may be in your very school, 
right next to your own classroom, 

I am referring, of course, to the Brit- 
ish exchange teachers As you have 
heard, no doubt, it is all part of a sort 
of cultural “lend-lease” arrangement be- 
tween the two countries. We sent them 
125 of our teachers and they sent us as 
many of their own — in equal quantita- 
tive and qualitative balance. 

These English “schoolmarms” all 
seem to talk like Greer Garson. And all 
seem to be as charming as she is. I 
know. I spent nine davs with them this 
summer aboard the State Department- 
chartered S.S. Marine Jumper which 
brought them from Plymouth to New 
York. 

By now they are probably fully at 
home. But when I saw them, each felt 
like a Columbus about to discover 
America, They were excited and a little 
frightened by their “adventure.” Will 
the American children like us? Is a 
British accent a drawback? How do vou 
say “school-master” in American? 

They were accompanied bv Paul E. 
Smith of the U. S. Office of Education, 
who is the chairman of the committee 
for the interchange of teachers between 
Britain and the United States. He 
briefed them, in daily lectures aboard 
ship, about American mores, customs, 
and wavs of life. He explained to them 
the differences between the United 
States and British school systems and 
tried to ease their anxieties. 

From Dr. Smith | learned that the 
current interchange of teachers between 
the two countries began in the 1946-47 
school term. The program is the respon- 
sibility of committees in both the United 
States and Britain. These committees 
are comnosed of representatives of vari- 
ous educational organizations. 

In this country the nrogram is ad- 
ministered by the U. S. Office of Educa- 


I ADDITION to Lord Inverchapel 


By |. D. W. Talmadge 


tion. The Office, however, does not pick 
the teachers, There are 22 selection 
committees throughout the country for 
that purpose. Nominations are made by 
school superintendents and _ teachers’ 
organizations, The requirement in both 
countries is at least-five years of teach- 
ing experience. Application for the 1948- 
49 school year should be made as soon 
as possible. So get in touch with your 
national or state teachers’ association. 
Find out if you are eligible. Similar 
exchanges in future years may be made 
also with countries other than Great 
Britain. 

The teachers who participate in the 
interchange are granted by their local 
boards or authorities a year’s leave of 
absence with pay. Each teacher, how- 
ever, is responsible for his own travel 
expenses. Because of the higher cost of 
living in America, every British teacher 
receives from his government an addi- 
tional bonus of 100 pounds ($400). 
The average English “pedagogue’s” sal- 
ary is about $1,700 a year, as compared 
with the U. S. average of approximately 
$2,000. 

The exchange is as nearly identical 
as possible. The exchanges teach the 
same grade (or subject). They corre- 
spond with each other before exchang- 
ing places, and each makes provisions 
for living quarters and accommodations 
for his (or her) opposite number. They 
even tip each other off on how to get 
along with their respective supervis- 
«ew 

The teachers are of all levels, from 
kindergarten through high school and 
several special schools, Last year 74 
teachers from each of the two countries 
participated in this “swap.” This year 
each country sent 125, 

The British teachers come from 
Northern Ireland, England, Scotland, 
and Wales and were assigned to schools 
in 35 states of the Union. (Some states, 
like Nevada and Washington, cannot 


Teachers arrive in Britain. “ 
wouldn't trade that year for any- 
thing,” said returning Americans. 


have exchange teachers because of local 
laws which make it mandatory for all 
teachers to be U. S. citizens. ) 

The assignments are to schools in 
American cities of 10,000 to 200,000 
population. There are two reasons for 
this limitation: (1) British eachers may 
find themselves isolated in larger com- 
munities; and (2) the cost of living is 
higher in larger cities. 

In the British contingent of teachers 
there are twenty men. Nine of the Brit- 
ishers brought their wives with them; 
while ten of the Americans took their 
wives and children to Britain. 

Unofficially, I also garnered this bit 
of vital statistics. Last year one Ameri- 
can exchange teacher married a Brit- 
isher, and three of her British sisters in 
this country married Americans, But 
that’s not a scheduled part of the ex- 
change program! 

Also aboard the Marine Jumper were 
several American teachers returning 
home from their year of service in Brit- 
ish schools. I talked with Miss Esther 
J. Urie, Hartford High School, White 
River Junction, Vt.; Mrs. Helen Rand 
Miller, Evanston (Ill.) Township High 
School; Miss Dorothy Chilcote, Barber- 
ton, Ohio; Miss Eileen Woodburn, Lu- 
ther Burbank Junior High, Los Angeles, 
Calif., and Miss Elma Fisher, Wylie 
Elementary School, Ashland, Kentucky. 

To quote one is to quote them all. 
“The English people were most friendly 
and hospitable.” “Had the most inter- 
esting time of, my life.” “I wouldn't 
trade that year for anything.” 

What advice did they have for read- 
ers of Scholastic Teacher? “Go to Eu- 
rope next summer — as exchange teach- 
ers or on vacation. You will learn more 
from living in Europe a few weeks than 
from a year’s reading of newspapers.” 
A view in which this newspaperman 
concurs. 


1948 Travel Prospects in Europe 


From his observations in Europe Mr. 
Talmadge makes these predictions: 


Several European universities will open 
seminars for U. S. teachers next summer. 
Living quarters will be provided. (See 
February 2 Scholastic Teacher for list.) 

Food situation will be easier next sum- 
mer in Western Europe. 

Currency will be more stable; inflation 
less serious. 

More liners and airplanes will be iv 
service. 

Transportation on 
nearly normal. 

Most European nations will eagerly in- 
vite visitors. 

Teachers who want to help can do so 
through work service groups. 


continent will be 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 


Operation Austerity (p. 8) 


Aim 


To show why the British are having 
such a difficult time to “make ends 
meet.” 


Motivation 


Have you ever had “money trouble” 
—more necessities to buy than you had 
money to spend? Have you ever gone 
“nto the red” because you had more 
expenses than you could pay for? If 
you have, then you know something 
about the position that the British are 
in. And you can understand how diffi- 
cult it is for them to work their way 
back into “the black.” 


Procedure 


Have students read “Operation 
Austerity” and discuss the problems 
that face the British (using the follow- 
ing questions for a guide). 

How difficult are living conditions in 
England (discuss food, clothing, other 
goods, travel)? Why are the British so 
badly off? (They have had to give up 
foreign investments, and are not yet 
producing enough exports.) How did 
the British pay for goods from abroad 
before the war? (With British goods 
and such services as shipping, banking, 
insurance, etc.) What have the British 
bought with the money they borrowed 
from us? What are some of the things 
that have prevented them from pro- 
ducing more goods? Do they blame the 
Labor government? Has socialism weak- 
ened their economic system? 


Suggested Activities 


1. Have students bring in pictures 
and news stories about difficult condi- 
tions in Great Britain. Have a special 
committee arrange clippings on the 
bulletin board and also report to the 
class on conditions in Britain. 

2. Ask students to bring to class any 
letters their families have received from 
friends in Britain. If possible have a 
student commitee correspond with 
English young people to learn firsthand 
information about the crisis. 


“Little Legislatures” (p. 10) 
Aim 

To explain Congress’ committee sys- 
tem and to show some of the problems 


which arise as a result of it. 
(Concluded on next page) 


FOR ALL CLASSES 


Freedom to Worship (p. 14) 


AN OPEN-BOOK LESSON 
Aim 


To show students the struggle for re- 
ligious toleration in the U. S. and to 
inspire students to support freedom of 
religion. 


Motivation 

What would you think of anyone 
who refused to chum with you because 
of your religious beliefs? What would 
you think of a person who made fun of 
your church? It wouldn't be right, 
would it? 

Are you always careful to respect the 
rights of other people to their own be- 
liefs on religion? Age you careful to 
judge people by their personal char- 
acteristics rather than by their religious 
beliefs? 


Procedure 


1. Have class read the article and 
answer these questions: How is relig- 
iou. freedom protected by the Consti- 
tution? What commeed to people who 
did not believe in fighting in World 
War II? What decisions have our 
courts made on schools supported by 
churches? How did Nazi Germany 
treat its churches? Communist Russia? 

2. Have students make a chart to 
show the various religious groups 
which came to America. Include name 
of religious group, where settled, date 
or settlement, etc. 

3. Summarize discussion on religion 
by discussing, “What can we do to 
further religious toleration in our school 
aud in our community? 


Suggested Activities 

Have students write reports on great 
American religious leaders (William 
Penn, Roger Williams, Brigham Young, 
and the leaders of their own churches. ) 

Have students report on how the 
churches in the neighborhood co-oper- 
ate to further the cause of religion 
(union services; co-operation with the 
schools, etc.) 


Win a Cash Prize 


The Parker Pen Company is offering 
prizes of $25.00 for the est true stories 
about Parker “51.” No special writing 
ability is necessary; just present the 
facts. See advertisement in this issue. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


The Newspaper (Editorials, 


Columnists) 


This is part of the regular Life in a 
Democracy Series. The following les- 
son plans are based on pages 17 to 23 
in this issue. 


AN OPEN-BOOK LESSON PLAN 
Aims 

To acquaint students with the col- 
umns and the editorial page of a news- 
paper and to show how these features 
are written. 


Motivation 

There isn’t enough time in the day 
to be well informed on all the im- 
portant questions which arise. Many 
people have turned to the editorial 
writers and the columnists to get their 
opinions on what is happening in the 
world. 

Do you have a favorite columnist (in 
your high school or local paper) whom 
you follow regularly to get a line on 
sports, books, fashions, or national and 
international news? If so, why do you 
like his writing? Can you always de- 
pend on what he says? What are his 
prejudices? 


Assignment 

Have all students read the special 
articles on editorials and columnists, 
pages 17 to 23. 

Appoint a chairman and a planning 
committee to arrange a class program 
on editorials and columns. 

Have planning committee appoint 
individual students to report and lead 
the discussion on each article. 

Have individual students read sev- 
eral columns of one of the following 
columnists and critically evaluate the 
writing and the thinking: Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Westbrook Pegler, Walter 
Lippmann, Mark Sullivan, Harold 
Ickes, Drew Pearson, Walter Winchell. 

Here are some yardstick questions to 
use in judging columns. What are the 
chief subjects discussed in this col- 
umn? How well qualified is the author 
to discuss these subjects? What are his 
previous jobs, educational background? 
Does he have an obvious prejudice? 
Does he appeal to reason? Or emo- 
tions? 

Have student committee study and 
report on all the columns in the local 
papers. To what type of reader would 
each column appeal? Does each paper 

(Concluded on next page) 
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For Social Studies Classes 
(Concluded) 
Motivation 


Have you ever been on so many com- 
mittees and belonged to so many school 
activities that you didn’t have time to 
do all the work effectively? If you have, 
you can appreciate the position that 
Congressmen were in before their com- 
mittee system was reorganized. Even 
now, the committee system has serious 
defects. What do you think should be 
done to improve the system? 

Have students read “Little Legisla- 
tures” and be prepared to answer the 
following questions: 

What committees of Congress are 
studying the Marshall Plan? Why did 
Congress develop the committee sys- 
tem? What are the following types of 
committees: standing or permanent; 
special; joint? Why are committees 
called “Little Legislatures”? What are 
the chief provisions of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946? What is 
the Seniority Rule for choosing com- 
mittee chairmen? What are its good 
points? Its defects? Why is the House 
Rules committee so powerful? What 
further changes in the committee sys- 
tem do you recommend? 


Student Activities 


Have student committee prepare a 
panel discussion on “The Seniority 


Rule for choosing committee chairman 
should be abolished.” 

Refer to “Congress at Work” 
pamphlet, available from Scholastic 
Magazines. 


Commager (p. 7) 
Aim 

To show that America borrowed 
many of her ideas for political institu- 


tions from England, but that America 
made these institutions “American.” 


Procedure 


Have students read the article and 
answer the following questions: 

What political rights did the col- 
onists demand because they were Eng- 
lish citizens? (Trial by jury of their 
equals, right to regulate internal 
affairs, etc.) According to the colonists, 
which was higher—men or govern- 
ment? (Men as a group are above the 
government.) How did the colonists 
limit their new government? (By writ- 
ing limits in the Constitution and the 
Bill of Rights.) According to the col- 
onists, what powers did the London 
gcvernment exercise? (Only those of 
a general nature.) Who exercised the 
local powers according to this theory? 
(The local governments in Boston, 
Philadelphia, etc.) How does our fed- 
era: system of government reflect the 
clonists’ opinion on the division of 
powers between the national and local 


governments? (Our national gover 
ment has general powers; our local ge 
ernments have authority over log 
affairs — schools, roads, justice, religia 
public health, etc.) 


Inside Washington (p. 16) 


An interview with Washingtor 
“Mayor,” J. Russell Young, reveals hat 
the nation’s capital is governed. 


Procedure 


1. Have students read the arti 
They should be prepared to an 
these discussion questions: 

What is the real title of Mr. Young} 
office? How did he get his job? 
makes the laws for the city of Was 
ington? Why were the people of th 
c..pital never given the right to vote 
How can they make their individ 
wishes known to the local government 
If young people want a career in go 
ernment, what should they study, a¢ 
cording to Mr. Young? Do you thi 
that Washingtonians should be 
lowed to vote in elections? 





Answers to “Citizenship Quiz” (p. 11) ~ 


Which Is Correct? 1-a, 2-b, 3-a, 4-a, 
6-a, 7-a, 8-b. 


“Little Legislatures.” 1l-a, 2-a, 3-b, 4 
b. 


Operation Austerity. l-one; 2-incres 
exports; 3-Labor Party; 4-coal; 5-shippi 





For English Classes 
(Concluded) 


have a good balance of columns — with 
appeal to all types of readers? 

Have student committee study the 
editorial pages of the local papers. Is 
there a balance between local, national, 
and international news discussions? Are 
there editorials on humanitarian ques- 
tions? What prejudices do the editorial 
writers have? What does the news- 
paper advocate? What is it against? 

Have stucent committee study and 
report on the editorial page and col- 
umns in the high school newspaper or 
magazine and report to class on how 
they can be improved. 


GUIDE FOR LESSON PLAN Il 


Class Procedure 


1. Chairman introduces the subject 
and calls on various members of the 
class for their reports. 

2. Report on “The Newspaper,” p. 
17. 

3. Reports on “The Columnists 
Speak Their Minds,” pp. 18-20. 

a— For discussion: How 
does a reporter rise to the rank of a 
columnist? What are some subjects 


that columnists write on? Would you 

advise all newspaper readers to read 

regularly one or more columns? Why? 
b— Have class make a chart on 
columnists as students give reports. 

(Name, name of column and news- 

paper in which it appears, topics 

covered, qualifications of writer, 
other facts. ) 

4. Have report on “The Editorial 
We,” p. 21. For class discussion: Who 
determines what opinion will be voiced 
on the editorial page? Should editorials 
appeal to reason or to emotions? Why 
should readers not believe everything 
the editorial page says? 

5. Have student reports on local edi- 
torial pages. Class can make a chart or 
take notice. 

6. Have report on “Columns, Not 
Calumny,” p. 22. For class discussion: 
What are seven ways to enliven your 
paper without having gossip? What are 
the reasons for a gossip column? What 
is wrong with it? 

7. Have report on the high school 
papers columns and editorial page. 
Have a student take notes on the 
class’s recommendations and send it to 
the high school editor. 

8. Have report on “Young Voices,” 
p. 23. 


9. Have general class discussion le¢ 
by the student chairman, What wouk 
make a well-balanced reading progra 
of editorials and columns (using loca 
papers)? 


Read All About It (p. 24) 


This week’s feature in the regula 
reading series is called “Map It Out 
to emphasize the material covered. 


Jobs with Uncle Sam (p. 30) 


Discussion Questions 


How do you gc about getting a Civil 
Service job? Where do you look? Wha 
forms do you fill out? What are the ex 
aminations like? How are Civil Servi 
jobs classified? What are the adva 
tages and disadvantages of Civil Serv 
ice work? 


Suggested Activity 


1. Have students secure  severa 
copies of Form 57 from the Post Offied 
and practice filling them out. 





Answers to Map It Out (p. 24) 

(1) 40 miles; (2) 45 miles; (3) K; (4 

No; (5) B; (6) Yes; (7) D; (8) E; (9 
50N, 16 SW. 
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by Rudy Parlamento of Winter Haven, Florida 









IT HAPPENED DURING MY 
FIRST WEEK AT CAMP. NOT 
ALL THE FELLOWS KNEW 
MY NAME THEN. BUT THEY 
KNEW I OWNED A PARKERSI” 


. / 
-++ AND THAT'S IMPORTANT! || J epes OWE OF THE GANG USING MY’SL 
“—~ME EVERYBODY WANTED TO BORROW IT. 
WHEW! AMI GLAD THEY DID...BECAUSE 


MY PARKER 511 | of wuar HAPPENED LATER! 















































TO GET DARK I WAS SCARED 
AND TIRED OF CALLING. THEN... 
y\ wheRE I REMEMBERED! THE FELLOWS 


2) |) KNEW MY °5I", I. CLIPPED IT TO 
Gr3~ER~>,|| spars COLLAR. IT WAS A BIG 


0, wa 3 
& KIP Ge CHANCE. 
we ro2 Woods . 

Se aw wwe 4 
| ONE DAY SPOT (THE DOG) ANDI 
™ WENT INTO THE WOODS. NOBODY 
_ KNEW WE WERE THERE. SUDDENLY 


| I FELL INTO A RABBIT TRAP. C-C-CRACK, >>. 
> MY LEG WAS BROKEN; I COULDNT MOVE IT. 





‘ 
ws, 


) FELL 


4 
YT) 


— 





















ay —A 
— ~ 
IT WORKED! SPOT WENT BACK TO CAMP AND THEY 
SAW MY “5i" WITHOUT ME. THEY KNEW SOMETHING 
WAS WRONG AND-RESCUED ME. BUT I MIGHT HAVE 
BEEN IN THE WOODS FOR DAYS /F NOT FOR MY “5I". 
[T'S A PEN YOU CAN'T FORGET ! 




























WRITING WITH THE WORLD’S MOST WANTED PEN Y 
+». an experience you'll never forget! 

Discover what pleasure it is to write with the world-famous Parker “51”. ~ 

The tapered beauty of this precision instrument—its comfortable bal- 

ance—invite your hand. Touch the unique hooded point to paper and ™ YA 


it starts—instantly! . . . glides across the page in smooth, easy 
rhythm, without a skip. And this, too, is the only pen designed 
for satisfactory use with amazing new Parker Superchrome 
ink—the super-brilliant, super-permanent ink that 

“dries as it writes”. Visit your Parker dealer. Ask 
for the world’s most-wanted pen, Parker “51” 


Parker DI 


*Based upon an actual 
letter in the Parker files 


Copr. 1947 by The Parker Pen Company 









CASH GIVEN AWAY—/for interesting, true 
stories about Parker “‘51”’ pens. Ask help from 
father, brother, friends who were in service. 
$25.00 for each story used. Do not write an 
ad, Just report the facts. Stories are judged 
on facts alone. All letters become our property 
—cannot be returned. Address: The Parker 
Pen Company, Dept. S-47, Janesville, Wis. 


DH writes day with wit ink!” 
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Mind Your Manners! 


OMETIMES, when we think about manners, our minds do a 
“flash-back” to the eighteenth century. We vaguely remember 
somebody called Lord Chesterfield, who wrote letters to his son 
on how to behave in polite society. He was the model of all that 
was witty, elegant, and cynical in a worldly age. Or we are re- 
minded of perfumed gallants at the court of Versailles, swinging 
their fluffy damsels in carefree abandon. 

That’s the kind of manners we inherited from an aristocracy 
of birth, privilege, and wealth. They percolated down to the “lower 
classes” who aped their “betters” while bowing and scraping to 
the gentry. 

Those days are gone forever, we hope. Today we live in an age 
of fast machines, big industry, wars, violence, and revolution. In 
such a time some people become irritable and forget to be cour- 
teous. Perhaps they think there is no room left for the little niceties 
that make life smooth and pleasant. 

Does this mean manners are doomed? Not at all. They are 
merely freer, more democratic, more reasonable. Even Emily Post 
has changed her stance on a good many fine points that used to 
agitate our Victorian ancestors. And the young people who an- 
swered our famous questionnaire om “What a high school gradu- 
ate should know” were sure that “correct manner and personality 
traits” are still an asset worth cultivating. 

Anybody can learn the few essentials necessary at the dinner 
table, as a guest at parties, in “dating,” dancing, and conversation. 
But some don’t bother. “Muggsy” Meatball and his pals believe 
that cave-man tactics are sufficient. They can push the gals around, 
be as sloppy as they please, boom through the library, and guzzle 
their pocket flasks in the jalopy. They get their reward when 
sensible kids steer clear of them. 

Clothes don’t have to be right out of Esquire, nor designed 
by Christian Dior with that “new look.” Keep them clean, neat, 
and appropriate to the occasion — that’s all. Give an eye to your per- 
sonal grooming — it helps. You can’t ignore these things unless you 
want to be a hermit. 

But no thoughtful person imagines that “etiquette” is the whole 
secret of personal relations. Consideration for other people is the 
only real test of good breeding. Your manners will not be good 
until you have a motive for being nice to people. Not just to those 
you think are the right crowd. But downright friendly to every one 
you meet. 

Personality is not something you can add to your “chassis” like 
a coat of paint. It grows, slowly but surely, in the direction of your 
deepest interests and desires. Look for the likable traits in people, 
and you'll find you have some of your own. If you crave popularity, 
show others that you are interested in them. The cold fish, no mat- 
ter how correct, is really ill-mannered. The warmhearted, generous, 
helpful person has both manners and friends. 


Next week: Your Money and Your Life 


OUR FRONT COVER: Britain will forget her 
many troubles this month to devote full 
attention to the marriage of Princess Eliza- 
beth to Lieutenant Philip Mountbatten. Our 
cover photo shows them in the White Draw- 
ing Room of Buckingham Palace. This is 


one of the first photographs of the in- 
terior of the Palace, where the bride-to- 
be lives with her parents, King George VI 
and Queen Elizabeth, and her sister, Prin- 
cess Margaret Rose. (See ‘Royal Marriage.”’) 
— British Combine Photo. 





UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 


Keds will help you wits! 


You get extra stamina from Keds. The 
Keds Shockproof Arch Cushion and 
Shockproof Insole are shaped naturally 
to your foot when you run and jump. A 
molded cushion heel is between hard 
gym floors and the sensitive muscles and 
bones of your feet. This cradle of com- 
fort moves with your feet in action. 
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— Fe Cager—scores high with 

The Sh06 of Gam, WIS players who take their 
basketball seriously. A fine 
shoe for all gym work—for 


roadwork, too. 
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SCIENTIFIC LAST 
Last conforms to shape of foot; 
permitting big toe to tie straight; 
equal rights to every other toe. 








TRACTION SOLES 
Traction Soles give safe, sure 
footing for fast footwork—off- 
set chancy footing. 








BALANCED 
Balanced Wear—tops and soles 
are matched for toughness; all 








the shoe gives equal service. 


SLANT TOPS 
Two-piece Tops and breathable 
uppers —siant top won't bite or 

bind Achilles tendon. 
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@ FRANCE’S newest political party 
came out the strongest political party 
in its first electoral test. General Charles 
de Gaulle’s recently-formed anti-Com- 
munist movement, the “Rally of the 
French People” polled more votes than 


any other party in the nation-wide . 


municipal elections in France. 

No one was more surprised by the 
results than the de Gaullists themselves. 
They had expected 20 per cent of the 
votes cast but they actually doubled 
that percentage. 

The heaviest losers were the Popu- 
lar Republican Movement, a Catholic 
democratic group, which two years ago 
was the strongest party in France. Its 
strength dwindled to less than 10 per 
cent. The Socialists received about 20 
per cent of the vote. 

The Communists obtained almost ex- 
actly the same proportion of votes they 
had gotten in the last national election 
of November 1946—29 per cent. 

The present elections were for may- 
ors and municipal councillors in 38,000 
communities throughout France. 

The de Gaullist victory was almost 
a landslide. In Paris, they received 57 
per cent of the vote (against 24 per 
cent for the Communists) and captured 
47 of the 90 seats in the municipal 
council, They polled 80 per cent of the 
vote in Bayonne and, even in Marseilles, 
a Communist stronghold, they beat the 
Reds. 

What’s Behind It: Although these 
were municipal elections, the stakes in 
. them were neither local nor even na- 
tional. The dominant issue was interna- 
Itionat The French Communists, follow- 
| Moscow’s “line,” denounced the 
Marshall Plan. All the other parties sup- 
ported the Plan. The Rally of the 
French People spearheaded the cam- 
paign against the Communists—and 
won. 


@®THE BIG NEWS ON GERMANY 
will come later this month—when the 
Big Four Foreign Ministers resume 
their talks in London on a peace treaty 
with the Reich. Meanwhile, the “little” 
news about Germany continues to reach 
the front pages, indicating a sort of 
diplomatic tug-of-war between East 
and West over Germany. 

Item One is a report from Washing- 
ton credited to “official sources” that 
a Free German Army of 100,000 men 
has been formed by Russia from former 
Nazi war prisoners. 

The army is intended either to serve 
a Communist regime in Germany, if 
such is formed after the peace treaty 
is signed; or to help create a Commu- 
nist regime following the withdrawal of 
Allied troops from the country. 


ADDING UP 





THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


THE NEWS 


Item Two is the announcement by 
the American and British Military Gov- 
ernments in Germany that 682 plants 
are to be dismantled and shipped out 
of the western occupation zones as rep- 
arations to countries which had suf- 
fered from Nazi aggression. 

In the original reparations plan, 1,600 
German plants were to be dismantled. 
The new announcement has reduced 
the number by 60 per cent. 

Despite this easing of surrender 
terms, the reparations decision met with 
strong protests from German workers. 
They threatened strikes and demonstra- 
tions if the plants are removed from the 


country, 
THE AMERICAS 


@ ARGENTINA is helping Europe, 
but on a basis which raises eyebrows 
in other nations. 

The Argentine government, led by 


Juan D. Peron, has been selling wheat 


to food-starved European nations at 
$5.90 a bushel. This same wheat the 
government has been buying from Ar- 
gentine farmers at $1.35 a bushel. For 
comparison, U.S. wheat is being sold 
abroad, and at home, for around $3. 
This move by Argentina is part of a 
so-called Peron Plan but it differs 
greatly from the U.S. Marshall Plan 
which, if approved by Congress, will 


—And Don’t Make It a Thin One 





probably provide for outright gifts to 16 
European nations. 

Several Argentine trade treaties have 
already been concluded with European 
governments. The most important one 
so far is the agreement between Argen- 
tina and Italy which was recently signed 
in Buenos Aires in the presence of Presi- 
dent Peron. 

The agreement, which is to run 
through 1951, grants Italy a loan of 
700,000,000 pesos (about $175,000,- 
000) fer the purchase of Argentine 
foodstuffs and raw materials. The larg- 
est item is wheat. Argentina is pledged 
to ship to Italy 400,000 tons of it 
annually, 

Many observers feel, however, that 
this quota can not be met this year. 
The reason is not that Argentina lacks 
the grain but that existing transporta- 
tion facilities are woefully inadequate. 

In return, Italy has agreed to ship 
to Argentina bicycles, sewing machines, 
typewriters, automobiles, and other 
products. 

It is no secret that the Argentine 
government had driven a hard bargain. 
As the press dispatches put it, “Argen- 
tina dominated the discussions through- 


out.” 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
@ NO COMO, NO SINATRA. That 


may be the result of a decision by 
James C. Petrillo, president of the 
American Federation of Musicians 
(AFL). 

Petrillo announced that his 225,000 
musicians in the U.S. and Canada, will 
make no new recordings after Decem- 
ber 31. This means that there will be 
no new records for radio disc jockeys, 
juke boxes, or even home record players. 

Explaining the action, the musicians’ 
chief said that “canned” music was put- 
ting musicians out of jobs, and claimed 
that they “were making their own com- 
petition” but cutting records. 

What’s Behind It: Under its contracts 
with recording firms which expire De- 
cember 31, the AFM gets a royalty of 
one-quarter of a cent to two cents for 
every record its musicians help to make. 
The money is supposedly used to sup- 
port musicians thrown*out of work by 
the growing use of recordings. 

(Continued on next page) 
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‘ADDING UP 
el 
THE NEWS 


The new Taft-Hartley Labor Act spe- 
cifically forbids this type of royalty pay- 
ments to unions. Since he cannot renew 
this arrangement, Petrillo has appar- 
ently decided to try to close down the 
recording industry altogether. 


@ CONVENTIONS of major labor 
unions brought these developments: 

1. The American Federation of Labor, 
in San Francisco, jarred John L. Lewis 
back on his heels. The United Mine 
Workers chief, who had stood out alone 
against other AFL top officials in his 
refusal to sign a non-Communist oath 
(see last week’s issue), was voted out 
of his post as an AFL vice-president. 

2. The Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations, in Boston, re-elected Philip 
Murray as president and named a pre- 
dominantly right-wing slate to serve 
with him. The CIO also supported the 
Marshall Plan. Both moves were a set- 
back to the CIO’s left-winggrs. 

8. The National Maritime Union, in 
New York, supported its right-wing 
president, Joseph Curran, after a bitter 
fight over alleged Communist control in 
the union of maritime workers. 


U. $. AND THE WORLD 


@ OUR RESOURCES ARE AMPLE to 
meet the demands of the Marshall Plan, 
according to the Krug Report, recently 
made public by President Truman. 

Prepared by a committee of govern- 
ment experts headed by Julius A. Krug, 
Secretary of the Interior, the report 
furnished evidence that we can afford 
to carry out a $20,000,000,000 foreign 
aid program over the next four years. 

However, the Krug Report also 
warned that the Marshall Plan would 
make more serious the present shortages 
in wheat, fertilizers, farm machinery, 
freight cars, coal, and especially steel. 

The report contained a strong hint 
that a vast new conservation effort is 
necessary if we are to continue pouring 
out our natural resources. 

Mr. Krug believes that the Marshall 
Plan can start the wheels of production 
rolling again throughout the world. “It 
will pay for itself,” said Mr. Krug, “in 
assuring us an opportunity to import 
the things we urgently need . . . to 
conserve our own natural wealth, and 
to maintain our standard of living.” 

What's Behind It: The Krug Report 
is the first of three which the President 
authorized as® basis for recommenda- 
tions to Congress. Still to come: (1) A 
report by the Council of Economic Ad- 


visers on how the Marshall Plan will 
affect our own economy; and (2) A re- 
port by a committee under Secretary of 
Commerce W. Averell Harriman, mak- 
ing final recommendations on how much 
of our resources, and which of them, 
can safely be used to aid Europe. 


@ SPEAKING FRANKLY is the title of 
former Secretary of State James FT 
Byrnes’ just-published book. 

Living up to its title, the book pre- 
sents some new and revealing slants 
on the building of America’s foreign 
policy during 1945-46, when Byres 
was in the number one Cabinet posi- 
tion. Backed up by Byrnes’ own short- 
hand notes, these are some of his 
revelations: 

1. Wallace. Byrnes relates that dur- 
ing the Paris Conference of Foreign 
Ministers in 1946, he had asked Mr. 
Truman to accept his resignation unless 
the President saw to it that Henry A. 
Wallace, then Secretary of Commerce, 
stopped attacking U.S. foreign policy. 

This was after Wallace’s address at 
New York’s Madison Square Garden. 
In a teletyped message, Mr. Byrnes 
told the President, “You and I spent 15 
months building a bi-partisan policy 
. . . Wallace has destroyed it in a day.” 
President Truman yielded by dismiss- 
ing Wallace from his Cabinet. 

2. President Roosevelt told Byrnes 
one month after the Yalta Conference 
that he had “grave misgivings about the 
future” of Russian-American relations. 


oe 


One hour before his death, the Pres. 
dent cabled British Prime Ministe 
Churchill, “We must be firm (with Rus. 
sia) and our course thus far is correct” 


ADVANCING SCIENCE 


@ HOW A FLY FLIES, a question that 
has baffled mankind for centuries, is 
solved at last. 

To find the solution, the Sperry Gyro- 
scope Company took motion pictures, 
at a speed of 3,000 exposures a second, 
of a fly in flight. Later the movies were 
run off at slow motion, and the flies 
(magnified 75 to 100 times) were 
caught in the act. 

The movies revealed that a fly beats 
its wings 300 times a second in a sort 
of sculling motion. To keep its balance 
the fly uses a pair of beating rods, mov- 
ing them in rhythm with its wings but 
in opposite directions. 


@A RADAR-GUIDED tug puffed 
busily through New York harbor last 
week, ignoring a fog so thick that a 
ferryboat on a three-minute run was 
lost for seven cheerless hours. 

While other harbor craft played hide 
and seek, or stayed discreetly at their 
docks, the radar-equipped 111-foot tug- 
boat Transfer 21 moved two railroad 
freight car floats across the ceiling-zero 
harbor. The use of radar instruments 
on small craft is something new, and 
may soon defeat the twin navigation 
enemies—fog and darkness. 






























































Press Association 
From 474 military cemeteries in Europe and the Pacific, 288,000 U. S. war dead 
are returning home. In San Francisco, where 3,000 bodies were brought from 
Hawaii by the U.S. Army transport Honda Knot, four flag-draped caskets lay in 
state at city hall (see photo above) with an honor guard representing all branches 
of our armed forces. From central distribution points throughout the country, the 
bodies will be shipped to their next of kin. Each of the war dead will be escorted 


home by a service man of the same age, rank, and branch of service. 
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A Nation Born in Pe 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


HE general history of the Ameri- 

can Revolution and the founding 

of the Republic does not concern 
us in this study of “America in World 
Affairs.” But there are several aspects 
of the Revolution which are important 
to the theme of the inter-relations of 
America with the rest of the western 
world. 

Two of them are particularly inter- 
esting because they show how America 
built on her inheritance—but built an 
American structure. The first has to do 
with the political character of the 
Revolution, the second with the federal 
system. 

The Revolution was a great con- 
structive movement. The rights that 
Americans claimed were the rights of 
Englishmen. The principles of govern- 
ment that Americans championed were 
principles of the British constitutional 
system. Thus, said the Virginia Stamp 
Act Resolutions, the people of this 
colony have “all liberties, privileges, 
and immunities of . . . natural subjects, 
as if they had been abiding and born 
within the realm of England.” 


Claiming English Rights 

The rights Americans claimed—no 
taxation without representation, the 
right to be tried by a jury of peers, the 
right to regulate their internal affairs, 
and others—were rights protected by 
the British constitution. It was on their 
constitutional rights, in short, that 
Americans took their stand. It was 
Britain, so they argued, that had vio- 
lated the constitution. It was Parliament 
that was acting lawlessly, not the 
Americans. 

Here was a revolution based on 
ancient, inherited principles of British 


‘vonstitutionalism. That is the first im- 


portant thing to note. The second is 
€ven more important: once Americans 
achieved independence they set up the 
kind of system which they had claimed 
existed under the old constitution. 

They claimed that men could make 
government, that men were above 
government. And, when they set up 
their own states, they devised a method 
to make clear that government came 
from men. This came to life in the Con- 
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Journey by horseback to the Constitutional Convention 


stitutional Convention, where men who 
derived authority from electors joined 
together and drew up a constitution. 

They claimed that government was 
limited—that no government could do 
everything. They said that government 
was bound by fundamental law, by the 
laws of nature and God. And when 
they achieved independence they set 
up governments that were limited. To 
make those limits clear, they wrote 
them down in constitutions and bills 
of rights. 

This brings us to our federal system 
—the second great institution that grew 
out of the Revolution. Here, too, was 
a matter of dispute. Americans argued 
that the British Empire was in fact 
a federal empire. It was an empire in 
which powers were distributed among 
governments. The government in Lon- 
don exercised powers of a _ general 
nature. The governments in Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Williamsburg exer- 
cised powers of a local nature. 

Thus, Americans insisted, Parliament 
could not tax locally, or regulate in- 
ternal commerce, or interfere with the 
local administration of justice or of 
lands. Those were matters for the 
colonial legislatures. The British de- 
nied this. Parliament, they said, was 
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®@ In his first six articles Dr. Commager showed 
the inter-relations of America and the western 
European powers up to the time of the American 
Revolution. Now he tells of the first steps of a 
new nation. 
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supreme, and had “full power and 
authority to make laws and statutes . . . 
to bind the colonies and people of 
America, in all cases whatsoever.” 

On the whole, the Americans were 
more nearly right than the British in 
this argument. But what is important is 
that Americans, when they came to set 
up their own system, created a gov- 
ernment in which powers were dis- 
tributed. They created a federal system. 
They created the kind of system which 
they believed had all along existed in 
the British Empire. They drew upon 
their experience in that Empire to 
create the kind of governmental system 
that they wanted for themselves. 


Birth of Our Federal System 


If you compare the distribution of 
powers between Federal and _ state 
governments in our constitutional sys- 
tem with the distribution of powers 
that actually existed in practice under 
the old British Empire, you will see 
that it is much the same. In both 
systems the central government claimed 
authority over all matters of a general 
nature—war and peace, foreign affairs, 
public lands, money and coinage, the 
regulation of interstate (or ‘inter- 
colonial) trade, and so forth. In both 
systems the local governments claimed 
authority over local affairs—schools, 
roads, the administration of justice, 
religion, labor, public health, and a 
hundred and one other local matters. 

The lines of division are almost 
exactly the same. American federalism— 
like the basic principles of the Consti- 
tution—grew out of experience in the 
British Empire before 1763. 






















































Wide World 


The British are still “queveing up” for rations at the greengrocer’s. 


land. It is a big word, and it 

covers a multitude of inconven- 
iences — such as a sparse and monoto- 
nous diet, limited supply of clothes and 
consumers’ goods; few new films; re- 
stricted foreign travel; no gasoline for 
private cars; increased railroad fares 
and coal prices; blacked-out cities. . . . 

The catalogue of woes is almost end- 
less. The tune of “There'll Always Be 
an England” is now being sung to 
“There'll Always Be a Headache.” It 
spells out a drab life and hunger in 
once-merrie England. 

If you lived in England today, you 
would receive 40 clothing coupons a 
year. That means precious little cloth- 
ing. One man’s suit, for instance, re- 
quires 26 of these precious coupons. 

Austerity also rules the hemlines. By 
order of the Board of Trade, there is 
to be no lengthening of skirts in Great 
Britain. This applies even to the Prin- 
cesses of the land, Elizabeth and Mar- 
garet Rose. A Palace communique an- 
nounced that Their Highnesses will not 
yield to the Paris fashions! 

As for food, the rations are thin and 
trifling. Each person, each week, is per- 
mitted to purchase 20 cents’ worth of 
meat, eight ounces of sugar, three 
ounces of butter, three ounces of marga- 
rine, two ounces of cheese, two ounces 
of bacon, two ounces of tea, and, some- 
times, one egg. Bread, too, is rationed. 


‘A USTERITY” is the word for Eng- 


“Sweets,” (candy or chocolate) are lim- 
ited to 12 ounces a month. Milk, except 
for children and the sick, is almost 
unknown. 

Recently Food Minister John Strachey 
had some “cheerful” news for meat- 
short British housewives. He urged 
them to try their kitchen skill on South 
African “snoek.” The government, he 
jubilantly announced, had just imported 
10,000,000 cans of it. 





Wide World 
SKILLED CRAFTS are a British specialty. Men 
like this silversmith help spur exports. 


OPERATION 


SENIOR 


When baffled English reporters de- 
manded to know what on earth a 
“snoek” was, the Minister confessed 
that “I have never met a snoek face to 
face. But it is a fairly large fish — long 
and thin and weighing up to 18 pounds.” 

Just how do the English fare with 
their food rations? What is their diet 
like? We can tell you of one family, 
Mr. and Mrs. Reginald R. Perron, of 
Ilkeston, Derbyshire, England. In a let- 
ter to an American newspaper recently, 
Mr. Perron describes their weekly menu 
— “the same menu repeated week after 
week and month after month.” Here is 
what the Perrons eat: 


BREAKFAST 


Sunday to Saturday — For self: bread 
and margarine with a piece of bacon 
(total ration is two ounces a week). 
Wife: bread and butter and tea. My 
wife gives me all the bacon, and she has 
the butter, and I, the margarine. 


MID-DAY LUNCH 


Sunday, Monday, Tuesday — the joint 
(meat) as supplied by the butcher with 
vegetables, pudding or pie, and a cup 
of tea. Wednesday — sausage or liver 
with vegetables, tea. Thursday and Fri- 
day — fish and vegetable, pudding, tea. 
Saturday — sausage, vegetables, biscuits, 
tea. 


TEA 


Every day — bread and butter or mar- 
garine, an occasional tin (can) of sar- 
dines or tinned fruit, and, on lucky 
days, some cake. 


SUPPER 

Every day — Wife: A cup of Oval- 
tine, bread and butter or biscuits. Self: 
corned beef and pickles, left-over fish, 
small meat pie from a restaurant, tea. 

At this point, you are probably ask 
ing yourself, Why all this “austerity?” 
It’s two years after the war, a war 
which Britain “won.” Why are the Brit- 
ish still so badly off? 

The explanation is a matter of simple 
arithmetic. Take Fact One. Britain, even 
under the most favorable peacetime 
conditions, could not raise enough food 
to feed her 50,000,000 inhabitants. 
Almost half of her food requirements 
have been imported for many years. 

Fact Two. Britain has few raw mate- 
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Britain pulls her belt still tighter 


to face another grim winter 
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rials, other than iron and coal. The bulk 
of the materials needed for her indus- 
tries must be purchased abroad. 

Add Facts One and Two, and you 
arrive at Fact Three: Britain has to pay 
for the food and raw materials that she 
buys from foreign countries (her im- 
ports) by selling commodities to for- 
eign countries (her exports). The rela- 
tionship of exports to imports is known 
as the balance of trade. 

And this is where we get to the basic 
cause of her economic woes. Like Mr. 
Micawber in Charles Dickens David 
Copperfield, Britain has been spending 
more than she earns. In other words, 
she has been importing more than she 
has been able to export. 


Wanted: Less Red Ink 


Specifically, here is how Britain’s 
balance sheet looked for 1946: 

Total sum spent abroad — $6,648,- 
000,000. 

Total income from abroad — $5,048,- 
000,000. 

Adverse balance (deficit) for 1946 — 
$1,600,000,000. 

Even before the war, Britain bought 
abroad more than she sold. But she was 
able to make up for this unfavorable 
balance of trade by. selling services 
(shipping, banking, insurance, etc.) and 
by her income on foreign investments. 

The war reduced Britain’s shipping 
tonnage by one-quarter and almost as 
drastically cut down on her insurance 
and banking revenue. She was forced, 
in order to finance the war effort, to sell 
a major part of her foreign investments. 
Her income from these investments has 
been cut in two — from $800,000,000 to 
$400,000,000 a year. In addition, Brit- 
ain acquired new debts abroad amount- 
ing to $11,500,000,000. 


Last year the U. S. Congress author- * 


ized a loan of $3,750,000,000 to Britain. 
The largest American postwar loan to a 
foreign country, it was intended to tide 
Britain over. Now the loan is within 
$400,000,000 of being used up. This 
fund was expected to last until] 1950, 
but almost nine-tenths of it was spent 
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in one year. Sharply rising prices in the 
U. S. made it necessary for Britain to 
spend more that she intended. 

How was this mohey spent? A little 
more than half went for imports of food 
and raw materials; 14 per cent for 
machinery; seven per cent for the pur- 
chase of ships; 16 per cent for tobacco 
and films; and 11 per cent for food and 
other goods for the British occupation 
zone of Germany. Most of the loan went 
for running expenses, not for new ma- 
chinery and equipment which is neces- 
sary to raise the productive power of 
Britain’s antiquated industries. 

Clearly, the only way Britain can get 
out of the red is to reduce her imports 
and increase her exports. Her current 
imports are already down to 70 per cent 
of pre-war (1938), and further cuts are 
contemplated. 

British exports for the last quarter of 
1946 were 11 per cent higher than in 
1938. Then came last year’s disastrous 
winter. Bitterly cold weather caused 
shutdowns and disorganization of indus- 
try and transportation. As a result, the 
export volume in the first quarter of 


WE NEED 


at least eleven million tons 
more this year 
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Crisis in coal; a government poster. 
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1947 dropped, although by June, 1947, 
it had picked up again. But exports are 
still not high enough. 


Sir Stafford Cripps, recently appoint- 


ed Minister of Economic Affairs (see 
page 12), has announced a program 


aimed at increasing the volume of ex- 


ports to more than one-and-a-half times 
the 1938 volume by the end of 1948. 
The government has set specific produc- 
tion goals for more than 150 types of 


manufactured goods. These industries 


will have priorities on labor and ma- 
terials. 


To cope with the manpower shortage, 
the government put into effect last 
month a so-called “direction of labor” 
measure. This empowers the govern- 
ment to assign unemployed workers to 
industries where they are most needed. 

The weakest link in Britain’s economy 
is, undoubtedly, the coal industry. Al- 
most all the nation’s industries are 
fueled by coal. Moreover, coal used to 
be an important British export. Before 
the war she sold 30,000,000 tons a year 
to the European nations. At present 
Britain does not produce enough coal to 
meet even her own needs. The major 
problems here are a shortage of man- 
power and, even more so, outdated min- 
ing equipment. As a result the average 
daily production of a British miner is 
only one-fourth that of an American 
miner. 


Support for Labor Party 


The Labor party, headed by Prime 
Minister Clement Attlee, has been in 
control in Britain since the elections of 
1945. Are the British people blaming 
the Labor party for all this “austerity”? 
Apparently not. In the 20-odd by-elec- 
tions (elections to fill seats in Parlia- 
ment vacated by death or resignation) 
held since it came to power, the Labor 
party has not lost a single seat to the 
opposition Conservative party. This is a 
record which no British government in 
power has equalled since 1832. 

Conservative party leaders have been 
trying to make political gain out of the 
present situation by blaming Britain’s 
economic woes on the Labor govern- 
ment’s socialistic measures. Yet, at their 
convention last month, the Conserva- 
tives conceded the desirability of main- 
taining a good deal of the nationaliza- 
tio! (public ownership) of industry 
which had been put into effect by the 
Labor party. 

In the final analysis, Britain’s crisis is 
part of Europe’s crisis — an aftermath 
of devastating war. Both crises, most 
observers believe, can be solved only 
through the rehabilitation of Europe 
under some program as proposed in the 


Marshall Plan. 

















































“Little Legislatures” 


Do Congressional committees, now preparing for work in 


Washington, need further streamlining? 


HERE is tension in Washingt a 

/ this month, and the eyes of the 

world are fixed on our nation’s 
capital. Here, within the next few 
weeks, the fate of hungry Europe may 
be decided. Not only whether Europe 
shall eat this winter, but the broader, 
long-range Marshall Plan for aid to 
Europe will be weighed in the Con- 
gressional balance. 

The weighing will not take place on 
the floor of Congress, since Congress 
is not in session. The decisions vital to 
the future of this nation and the coun- 
tries.of western Europe will be made 
by small groups of men in crowded 
Congressional committee rooms. 

On November 10 the powerful Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee will 
begin joint meetings with the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, to study 
measures for aid to Europe. A week 
later the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee will consider how much money 
to raise for aid to Europe, and how to 
raise it. 

These committees are meeting be- 
cause of the urgent necessity of imme- 
diate action. Plans must be worked 
out and recommendations made for con- 
sideration by Congress if it meets 
in special session this year or when it 
reconvenes in January. 


Necessary Law-Making Tools 


Yet to watch these committee at 
work on foreign aid measures is to get 
only a hint of the tremendous power 
Congressional committees exercise. Not 
a single law is passed in Congress with- 
out committee approval. 

About 15,000 bills and resolutions, 
many dealing with highly technical sub- 
jects, are introduced in each two-year 
Congress. They could not possibly be 
discussed in detail on the io of the 
Senate and House. Instead, Congress 
turns the bills over to committees, 
which investigate the merits of the bills, 
thrash out certain debatable points, 
and recommend action, favorable or un- 
favorable, to the Senate or the House. 

Congress regards committees as legis- 
lative tools, often creating new ones 


to serve some current need. Standing 
(permanent) committees do most of 
the spade work that goes into shaping 
a law. Special committees function only 
long enough to investigate a specific 
problem. Sometimes, when Congress 
wishes to make a large-scale investiga- 
tion, it creates a joint committee, of 
both House and Senate members. 

It is doubtful if Congress could func- 
tion efficiently without the aid of these 
“little legislatures,” as the committees 
are sometimes called. Indeed, their use- 
fulness as law-making tools led to a 
steady increase in their number for 
many years. At last Congress woke up 
to the unhappy fact that there could 
be too much of a good thing, that too 
many committees slowed down _ its 
work, and put too heavy a burden on 
its members. 

In 1945 Congress plunged into a 
program of self-examination. It peered 
into the creaky parts of the legislative 
machinery, including the committee 
system. At this time there were 48 
standing committees in the House and 





Uncle Sam's 


83 standing committees in the Senate. 
A Joint Committee on Organization 
turned the searchlight on Congress. 
Time and again Congressmen appeared 
as witnesses before this committee and 
testified that they were physically un- 
able to attend all their committee meet- 
ings and perform other functions as 
well. Some Congressmen were members 
of as many as nine committees. 
Worse yet, the investigators found, 
some of these committees were purely 
ornamental; others were clear cases of 
duplication. As for many of the most 
vital committees, their work was ham- 
pered by a shortage of technical assist- 


ants and advisers. Often Congressional. 


committees were forced to borrow ad- 
visers from various Cabinet departments 
— with the danger that the borrowed 
adviser might do a little “axe-grinding” 
in the guise of giving advice. 

On March 4, 1946, the joint Com- 
mittee on Organization made its re- 
port, proposing 37 changes in the or- 
ganization of Congress. A number of 
these changes dealt with reforms in the 
Congressional committee system. These 
reforms were brought into effect when 
Congress passed the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946. 

When the 80th Congress met for the 
first time last January, it found it had 
streamlined the committee structure 
with a vengeance. Senate standing com- 
mittees were reduced from 33 to 15, and 
those in the House from 48 to 19. In- 
active committees were simply wiped 
out, and some whose functions over- 
lapped were merged. A roughly paral- 
lel system was set up, so that many 
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Among Congressmen who visited Europe this summer are Reps. Mundt and 
Jarman, shown below Lenin portrait in Russian ‘House of Culture’ in Berlin. 
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standing committees in the House have 
their twins in the Senate, and Vice versa. 
As a result of other reforms, no Sen- 
ator in the 80th Congress serves on 
more than two standing committees, 
and with minor exceptions, no Repre- 
sentative serves on more than one. 
These reforms, and other. included 
in the Legislative Reorganization Act, 
have done a great deal to modernize 
the machinery and methods of Con- 
gress. But critics of the Act insist that 
it does not go far enough. They point 
out that while standing committees 
were sharply cut, the number of sub- 
committees multiplied. When the 80th 
Congress ended its first session, 146 
subcommittees were functioning. - 


Age Before . . . All Else 


But it is not the number of commit- 
tees, standing, special, or joint, which 
dismays critics most. It is the flaws and 
evils which, say the reformers, are pres- 
eut in the committee system. As an ex- 
ample, they point at the “seniority rule” 
the selection of committee chairmen 
because they rank longest in service. 

Those who support seniority rule say 
that because it is automatic, it avoids 
fights and personal jealousies between 
Congressmen. They also argue that the 
man who has served longest on a com- 
mittee has acquired skill in grappling 
with his committee’s problems. 

Those who oppose the seniority rule 
point out that young Congressmen who 
possess uncommon abilities cannot hope 
to win important committee chairman- 
ships. A Senator, for example, cannot 
hope for such a chairmanship until he 
begins his thirteenth year of consecu- 
tive service — in other words, has been 
elected for three six-year terms. 

As things work out, committee chair- 
manships usually go to older men, Dem- 
ocrats fon the South or Republicans 
from the Middle West. These sections 
of the country tend to keep Congress- 
men in office once they are elected. 
Other parts of the country are more 
changeable in their politics, and re- 
elections are less frequent. Of the eight 
Republican members on the House 
Rules Committee, five, including the 
chairman, are from the Middle West; 
of the four Democratic members on 
the committee, three are from the South. 

The Legislative Reorganization Act 
shied away from the touchy question of 
the seniority rule. Nor does the Act do 
much to curb the extraordinary powers 
held by committee chairmen, and by 
certain committees in particular. 

The chairman of a committee has the 
powers of a miniature czar. If he does 
not approve of a bill before his com- 
mittee, he can, in effect, veto it by “sit- 
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ting on a bill” or “carrying it around 
in his pocket.” Some years ago a former 
chairman of the House Rules Commit- 
tee was dubbed the “Walking Pigeon- 
hole” because he was said to stuff bills 
inside his coat pocket, keeping them 
there until the session was over. A bill 
may have widespread support in the 
committee and in Congress. But the 
chairman can still “sit” on the bill;,delay- 
ing action on the law as long as he likes. 
A petition signed by a majority of the 
members of the House can be used to 
drag a bill out of committee. But such 
action is cumbersome, and rarely taken. 

Certain committees, notably the 
House Rules Committee, exercise very 
great powers over legislation. The Rules 
Committee is the channel through which 
all major legislation must pass to reach 
the floor of the House. This 12-man 
committee (which includes eight Re- 
publicans and four Democrats) is the 
traffic cop of the House, deciding which 
bills coming out of the other House 
committees shall get a “green light” to 
the floor. The Rules Committee also 
decides in what order the House will 
debate these bills. By limiting debate 
on a measure — the so-called “gag rule” 
— the Rules Committee can prevent the 
House from amending a bill. Thus if 
the Rules Committee does not approve 
a certain bill, it can often kill it by 
preventing the House from amending 
the measure. Or, it can obstruct the 
a of the bill by putting other 

ills before it on the order of business. 
In effect, these tremendous powers per- 
mit the Rules Committee to substitute 
its own judgment on vital legislation 
for that of the House committees sup- 
posedly sponsible for the measures. 


Room for Improvement 


With committees now occupying 
powerful positions in the international, 
as well as the domestic, scene. Congress 
is aware, as never before, of the short- 
comings in the committee system. Many 
Senators and Representatives advocate 
still further reforms — reforms that will 
strengthen party responsibility within 
committees and will require commit- 
tees to keep attendance records of their 
meetings, for instance. They wish to 
take from committee members what 
Charles A. Beard calls “the power to 
make roving investigations without re- 
gard to private rights.” This last point 
refers to investigations of individuals 
without regard to normal courtroom pro- 
cedure. 

In passing the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1946, the 79th Congress 
took a huge step towards streamlining 
the Government. But some rough spots, 
creating “drag” and inefficiency, remain. 
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Questions are based on articles in 
this issue. Perfect score is 100. 
Answers in Teacher Edition. 


Which Is Correct? 


These problems are based on pages 
7, 14-16, anc 33. In each problem there 
are two statements. Draw a circle 
around the letter in front of the one 
statement in each problem which is cor- 
rect. Each correct answer counts 5 
points. Total 40. 

1. (a) The rights that Americans 
fought for in the Revolution—trial by a 
jury of peers, the right to regulate their 
internal affairs, etc.— were rights that 
Englishmen in England already en- 
joyed to a large extent. (b) When the 
colonists set up our federal system of 
government they took their ideas from 
the French government. 

2. (a) Roger Williams had ideas of 
religion too advanced for Rhode Island, 
so he founded Massachusetts colony. 
(b) Roger Williams believed everyone 
should be allowed to worship as he 
pleased. 

3. (a) The Catholics of Maryland 
adopted an Act of Toleration for all 
faiths. (b) The Quakers of Pennsyl- 
vania persecuted people who did not 
belong to their church. 

4. (a) Soviet Russia is somewhat 
more liberal in its attitude toward re- 
ligion than it was at first; it tends to 
favor the controlled Orthodox Church. 
(b) The Nazis of Germany allowed the 
Lutherans to do what they pleased, but 
persecuted Jews and Catholics, 

5. (a) The people of Washington, 
D. C., elect their own mayor and city 
council. (b) The people of Washington, 
D. C., do not have the right to vote as 
residents of the capital. 

6. (a) The laws governing the capi- 
tal are made by Congress and the Presi- 
dent. (b) The President’s Cabinet 
heads the government of Washington. 

7. (a) The Board of Commissioners 
which runs Washington has three mem- 
bers.. (b) The capital has about two 
million citizens. 

8. (a) Princess Elizabeth is marry- 
ing a Norwegian prince named Philip 
Mountbatten. (b) Prit.cess Elizabeth is 
the daughter of King George VI. 


My score (Turn page) 

































































CITIZENSHIP QUIZ 


continued from preceding page 


“Little Legislatures” 


Match your wits by drawing a circle 
around the letter preceding the phrase 
which goes best with the main state- 
ment in each problem. Each correct 
answer counts 5. Total 25. 

1, Permanent committees of Congress 
are called (a) standing, (b) special, 
(c) joint committees. 

2. When the reorganization commit- 
tee investigated the committee system, 
Congressmen said that the system gave 
them (a) too much work, (b) about 
the right amount of work, (c) plenty of 
technical assistance. 

8. As a result of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946 (a) the seni- 
ority system of appointing committee 
chairman was abolished (b) the num- 
ber of standing committees was greatly 
reduced, and eack committee was per- 
mitted to hire experts to help it; (c) 
lobbyists were permitted to become 
members of Congressional committees. 

4. How are committee chairmen 
chosen? (a) by popular election from 
the ablest members of Congress. (b) 
by the majority party in Congress ap- 
pointing as chairman the longest-serving 
member of its party on the committee. 

5. Through which committee must 
all maior bills pass to reach the floor 
of the House? (a) The Steering Com- 
mittee, (b) the Rules Committee, (c) 
the Ways and Means committee. 


My score 


Operation Austerity 


In one or two words answer the fol- 
lowing questions concerning Britain's 
crisis. Each correct answer counts 7. 
Total 35. 

—_______. 1. How many suits can 
an Englishman buy witih his clothing 
coupons for a year, and still have 14 
coupons left? 

2. What is the chiet way 
Britain can get out of the red (besides 
reducing her imports)? 

. 3. What political party 
controls the present British government? 
ss 4. Britain’s major raw 
materials include iron and what else? 
__ 5. Britain used to pay 
for goods from abroad with the income 
from British exports, cash, and what 
important service in addition to banking 
and insurance? 








My score My total score____ 
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Harold Wilson (left) and Sir Stafford Cripps. 


New Leaders in Britain 
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; 7 men with a combined age of only 

" 89 years make up Britain’s new eco- 

| tfomic “Brain Trust.” They are Sir Staf- 

! ford Cripps 58; and Harold Wilson, 31. 

1 In, the early years of the war, many 

Britons used to say, “We want Churchill 

j to win the war, but Cripps to win the 

| peace. 

| Last month, Prime Minister Clement 

| Attlee called on Sir Stafford to take 

I charge of the newly-created Ministry 

of Economic Affairs. This post is more 

; important than the title suggests. He is 

| to have the final say on/’all foreign and 

| domestic economic policies. In fact, Sir 

| Stafford has become Britain’s economic 

! czar, commander in the battle for higher 

: production. 

; Son of the Socialist Lord Parmoor, 

| Sir Stafford studied law and became 

1 one of his country’s leading attorneys. 

| In latter years, he gave up his well-pay- 

I ing practice to concentrate on being a 

. Labor member of Parliament. He was 

| appointed Ambassador to Russia by the 

j Churchill government in 1940, and later 

| was sent as a special envoy to negotiate 

1 dominion status with India in 1942. 

| With Labor’s rise to power in July, 

1945, Sir Stafford became President of 

; the Board of Trade. It was in this job 

| that he won the nation’s respect in 

| advocating a policy of “doing without.” 

1 Tall, thin, and bespectacled, Sir Staf- 

ford is a careful dieter who eats carrots 
for lunch. 

Harold Wilson succeeded Sir Stafford 

; as President of the Board of Trade 

| (which is Britain’s equivalent to our 

| Secretary of Commerce). He is a 

! “Cripps man,” having been handpicked 

by Sir Stafford for his present job. 

; The youngest member in the British 

| cabinet, Mr. Wilson has more “on the 

1 ball” than his youth. He is credited with 

! combining the qualities of a trouble- 








International News Phot 


shooter with those of a top-rate admin 
istrator. As Secretary of Overseas Trade. 
he waged a record-breaking effort to in- 
crease his country’s exports. 

Wilson is something of a record. 
breaker himself. At 21, he was an 
Oxford professor, lecturing on eco- 
nomics at University College. Most of 
his students were older than he. 

One problem Mr. Wilson has still to 
solve is to find an apartment for his 
family in London, Because of the hous- 
ing shortage in the British capital. his 
wife and child live in Oxford, where he 
commutes week-ends. The rest of the 
time, he lives with his parents in town. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


lobbyist (léb i ist), n., comes from a 
Latin word meaning gallery or porch. It 
has come to mean a person who spends 
time in Congressional lobbies or waiting 
rooms in order to do business with mem- 
bers of the legislature. 

seniority (sén ydr i ti), n., comes from 
the word senior which means older. Sen- 
iority on Congressional committees, to a 
man who has served on a committee longer 
than anyone else in his party. 

consecutive (kén sék i tiv), adj., means 
anything that follows in regular order with 
no break between it and the last item; suc- 
cessive. (Ex. This is the fourth consecutive 
football game we've won. ) 

commissioner (k6 mish iin ér), n., is an 
officer who has charge of some department 
or bureau of the public service (Ex. Three 
Commissioners are at the head of Wash- 
ington’s government. ) 

dissent (di sént), verb, comes from a 
Latin root which means to feel. Means to 
differ in opinion or to disagree. ( Ex. Nearly 
everyone wanted to go to the movies; only 
Ray and May dissented.) 

austerity (és tér i ti), n., means rigorous, 
severe, strict. (Ex. Most Americans do not 
know what an austerity program for food 
means, ) 
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There’s more than dollars 
= in your pay envelope! 












Ni arionat ; re OF ee 


Cfor a Better Tomorrow for Everybody 


Write for free copy of “Who Profits from Profits?” Address: NAM, 14 W. 49th St., N.Y.20,N.Y. 





I. The first thing you do when you 
open your pay envelope is to count the 
“results” of your good work. But even 
when you’ve counted the last dollar— 
there’s still something left—something 
you can’t see or feel—yet something 
mighty important to you and your job. 





2. For instance, how about the fellow 
who dreamed up the product or the 
service which your job helps to produce? 
If it hadn’t been for him your job might 
not even exist. So it’s only fair to figure 
that his work—along with yours—helps 
fill every pay envelope you get. 





3. Then, of course, there are the folks 
who risk their savings to buy the “tools” 
for your job—and that means not only 
modern machinery but also the build- 
ings, the materials—everything your firm 
needs to do business. Your pay envelope 
simply wouldn't exist without them! 


4. Next comes the boss—and that in- 
cludes all the managers, from the big 
boss on down. If they didn’t have what it 
takes, the business would soon fold up. 
Then you'd be out of a job. So it’s plain 
that “‘good management” plays a very 
big part in filling your pay envelope. 








5. And let's not forget the chap who 
pounds the pavements to se// the goods 
or the service you help to produce. His 
work—like yours and that of a// your 
fellow workers—helps make the firm a 
profitable business—the only kind of 
business that can provide steady jobs. 





6. And—speaking of profits — you 
know, of course, that a big share of the 
profits earned by industry goes right back 
into the business—to pay for the research 
and expansion that mean more produc- 
tion, more and better jobs, lower prices 
and a bigger opportunity for you. 








Most Americans say they think 10 to 15 
cents out of each dollar of sales would be 
a fair profit for business to make. As a 
matter of fact, industry averages less than 
half that much! 







































No, 8 in the “All Out for Democracy” Series 


Text by Rosa Kohler Eichelberger 
Pictures by Charles Beck 


Freedom to Worship God 


HE blood of those who have died for their faith 

stains the pages of history. The murdered Jews at 

Buchenwald take their place beside the Christian 
martyrs of Rome! 

Religious freedom was for many of our early colo- 
nists the shining goal which they sought in America. 
True, some colonists came for trade or land. Some to 
escape political persecution, Some for adventure! But 
through all our early history we see ship after ship- 
load of hopeful souls who wanted only to be allowed 
to worship God in their own way. 

To New England came the Puritans. One group, the 
Pilgrims, led the way on the Mayflower. All types of 
Puritans disagreed with the Church of England. 
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Rome, 65 A.D.: Twenty-nine Christians charged with 
treason were thrown to the lions today before 70,000 
cheering spectators and Emperor Nero at Colosseum. 












They also disagreed, at times, with each other! Roger 
Williams had ideas too advanced for the Puritans of 
Massachusetts. Driven out, he founded a new colony 
on Narragansett Bay which he called Providence Plan- 
tations. He coupled democracy with religious liberty, 
and wrote these principles into the laws of Rhode 
Island. There, too, was founded the first Jewish syna- 
gogue in America, once visited by George Washington, 


Many Faiths Made America 

Most of the Virginia settlers were royalists, in sym- 
pathy with the Church of England. They outlawed 
Puritanism and made the Book of Common Prayer “re- 
quired” reading for the established Church. 

To Maryland came many Catholics. Lord Baltimore 
founded it as a refuge for them. The Maryland Act of 
Toleration (1649) contained seeds of religious freedom 
that were to bloom later in the Bill of Rights. 

But Protestants swarmed into Maryland and became 
a majority. The liberal Toleration Act — designed to 
allow Protestants to worship —was repealed by the 
Protestants to keep Catholics from worshipping! Even- 
tually, however, religious freedom was restored. 

To Pennsylvania came another religious group, the 
Society of Friends, known as Quakers. The colony bore 
the name of its founder, William Penn. He gave it a 
humane and progressive code of laws. 

Then to our shores poured in the persecuted from 
every land. From Germany came the Mennonites, the 
Moravian Brothers, and the Dunkards. The Irish came, 
both Protestant and Catholic, and the Protestant Hugue- 
nots from France. Portuguese and Spanish Jews ar- 
rived éarly and were active in the Revolution. 

The desire to keep religion free from state domi 
nation was so important that it was written perma- 
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Plymouth, Mass., 1620: ‘We came here to worship God 
in ovr own Church,” said John Carver, leader of 
100 “Pilgrims” who landed from the ship Mayflower. 








Providence, R. |., 1636: Traveling on foot through the 
frozen wilderness from Boston, Roger Williams arrived 
here today to start a new colony and a Baptist church. 
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Charlestown, Mass., 1834: The Ursuline Convent was 
destroyed by fire last night, leaving nuns and orphans 
homeless. The crime is laid to anti-Catholic bigots. 


nently into our Bill of Rights. The First Amendment 
to the Constitution says: “Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof.” 


“Separation of Church and State” 


Exactly what does this mean? Certainly that there 
shall be no church established or especially favored by 
the Government. Certainly that a person is free to join 
any church he desires, or not to join any. But the ques- 
tion of “separation of church and state” still persists 
today in various forms. How can we give the. greatest 
possible liberty to all religions, and yet be sure that 
no group imposes its doctrine on others or attempts to 
control political action? 

A few Supreme Court decisions may show how our 
Constitutional law on religion has developed. In the 
case of several Mormon Elders who practiced polygamy 
as part of their religion, the Court ruled as follows: 
“Laws are made for the government of actions, and 
while they cannot interfere with mere religious beliefs 
and opinions, they may with practices.” 

Another Court ruling decided that religious liberty 
included the right to solicit money or to distribute re- 
ligious literature without any police permission. 

People pay taxes to the state to provide educational 
facilities — schools, text-books, teachers. But the courts 
have held that a child is free to go to any school his 
parents want him to attend. It may be under religious 
auspices or not, just so it fulfills state requirements. 

The Supreme Court, by a 5-4 decision in the case of 
the New Jersey school buses, approved of using public 
funds to transport parochial school children. There are 
strong differences of opinion on such matters, and good 
arguments can be made on both sides. 

Any of these questions would be good subjects for 
discussion in your school. The important thing is this: 
Can you talk over these questions without prejudice or 
bitterness? What are the rights of the state? Of any 
church? Of the individual? 

You would not be able to discuss these questions 
freely in a fascist state. In Nazi Germany the syna- 
gogues were destroyed. Lutheran Pastor Niemoeller 


























Berlin, Germany, 1934: Nazi mobs and troopers un- 
leashed a new wave of persecution on Jews. Syna- 
gogues were burned and defenseless persons beaten. 











; Somewhere in North Atlantic, 1943: Four U. S. Army 
chaplains, a Catholic, a Jew, and two Protestants, went 
down with a torpedoed transport to save other men. 


was thrown into a concentration camp. Cardinal In- 
nitzer was stoned and Catholic priests imprisoned. 

In Russia, the Communists first tried to stamp out 
religion, on the Marxist theory that “religion is the 
opiate of the people.” The government put sharp re- 
strictions on the Orthodox Church and priesthood. It 
sponsored the formation of “anti-God” societies. But 
faith never died out in Russia. 

A change of attitude toward the church in Russia 
has come in recent years. The 1936 Constitution allows 
freedom of religious worship. During World War II 
the church supported the war effort patriotically. In 
practice, the way it works out is that the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church is the officially favored one, and its Patri- 
arch is approved by the government. Other denomina- 
tions, whether Protestant, Jewish, or non-Christian, are 
permitted, but also under tight government control. 

Here in the United States, we have 265 different de- 
nominations freely worshipping. Protestants, Catholics, 
and Jews predominate in that order. They prove that 
in a democracy all religious faiths can live and work 
together — and respect each other. 


































‘Who’s in 
Charge 
Here? ‘ 


OW did the mayor of your town 
reach his present position? Was 
he formerly a local politician, a 


member of the city® council, or a 
municipal judge? The chances are 
pretty good that he has been in public 
life for some time. 

This is not true of J. Russell Young, 
the “mayor” of Washington. He took 
over the reins of government of the 
nation’s capital in 1940. At that time, 
President Roosevelt asked him to take 
the $10,000-a-year job, and Young left 
the + non-political profession of jour- 
nalism to accept. He had been a news- 
paperman for 30 years, and a White 
House correspondent since 1919. 

Actually, Washington has no mayor 
at all. Its government is headed by a 
board of three commissioners. Young 
is now serving his third three-year term 
as Chairman of the Board of Com- 
missioners. His job, like that of any 
other mayor, is to administer the public 
affairs of his community and its citizens. 
But, unlike any other mayor, Com- 
missioner Young must heed the direct 
instructions of the U. S. Congress, 


No Debt, No Graft 


The “city council” of the District of 
Columbia is made up of the 531 U. S. 
Senators and Representatives. Every 
law to direct the affairs of the District 
must be written by Congress and 
approved by the President. 

In his office a few months ago, Com- 
missioner Young took the time to tell 
me about himself and his work. 
Wearing a bow tie, a cool summer suit, 
and white shoes, the grey-haired Com- 
missioner leaned back in his swivel 
chair, and began to extol the virtues 
of his city. “It’s nice to know,” he 
started, “what a good, clean, well-run 
city we have. We have no debt, no 
graft, and no political scandals. Our 
17,000 District employees are a very 
fine group of men, many of whom have 
come up from the bottom. 

“But to hold a job like this,” Mr. 
Young continued, “you can’t be thin- 
skinned. You don’t get many thanks, 





Inside Washington 


By Herbert L. Marx, Jr. 


and those you do please aren’t very 
grateful. No matter how you decide a 
question, you will displease a lot of 
people.” 

The set-up of Washington’s govern- 
ment is a lot more complicated than 
the toughest algebra problem you ever 
tackled in math There are 65 
separate agencies within the District 
of Columbia, as well as 35 Federal 
agencies and more than 50 independent 
groups. All of these are responsible for 
handling some part of Washington’s 
municipal affairs. 

About the only people who have 
nothing to say about the government of 
the nation’s capital are the 835,000 
citizens of Washington. Their city 
officials are appointed by the President, 
the Congress, or the Commissioners. 
They do not vote in the national Presi- 
dential elections, either. Congress has 
never provided for District elections. 

This is a sore point with Washing- 
tnians, who would like to “come into 
the Union” to join their 140,000,000 
fellow Americans. Commissioner Young 
didn’t express himself directly on this 
point, but he thinks that “it would be 
good to get a better means of expres- 
sion from the people.” One way “the 
people’s voice” is heard in Washington 
is through public hearings. Before the 
Commissioners make major decisions, 
they: invite citizens to express their 
views on the matter in question. And, 
according to Mr. Young’s assistant, 
Charles Stofberg, Washingtonians are 


class. 
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the “greatest bunch of lobbyists yo; 
ever saw.” Citizens often take thei 
complaints directly to Congressmen, 
going over the Commissioners’ heads, 

At 65, Commissioner Young is able to 
meet his varied responsibilities in 4 
leisurely, relaxed From his 
long newspaper experience in the 
capital, he knows every corner of 
official and unofficial Washington—and 
loves it all. He was born in Washing- 
ton, but his family moved to Phila 
delphia while he was still a youngster, 
His father and uncle were newspaper- 
men who reported the Battle of Bull 
Run in the Civil War. Commissioner 
Young never finished high school, but 
left his books behind to become a 
reporter on a Philadelphia newspaper, 
Later on, he helped to start the White 
House Correspondents Association. 

Commissioner Young’s most exciting 
experiences were his cross-country rail- 
road journeys accompanying various 
Presidents on campaign tours. “You 
always get a feeling of excitement 
when you are with the President,” he 
told me. “It is the very sacred office 
of the Presidency—not the particular 
man—that counts.” 

The Commissioner is anxious to en- 
courage youngsters toward careers in 
government. To those teen-agers who 
are interested in such a career, he 
recommends a thorough study of 
American history. “History is such a 
wonderful lesson,” he said. “You can 
see the greatness of our country in those 
men who wanted to blaze a trail, to 
open new territories, or to produce 
something.” Mr. Young has done a 
great deal of reading “to catch up on 
the schooling I missed,” and he is now 
an expert in American history. 


manner. 





8 Dwing 
Commissioner Young (second from left, top row) greets celebrities almost 


every day. Here he chats with visiting movie stars. Can you name them? 
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® CHARLES A. DANA got his news- 
paper training as Greeley’s assist- 
ent on the Tribune. In 1868 he 
bought the New York Sun and 
made it a good independent daily. 
He had the “newspaper instinct 
that knows when a tomcat on the 
steps of City Hall is more import- 
ont than a Balkan crisis.” 








® JAMES GORDON BENNETT, great 
reporter and editor, launched the 
Herald in New York as a penny 
paper in 1835. He promised to 
“support no party.” (lilus. above.) 


® HORACE GREELEY’s smashing edi- 
torials made his New York Tribune 


(ililvs. at right.) 





@ JOSEPH PULITZER  intro- 
duced comics and splashy 
pictures in the New York 
World in 1883 to bring in 
mass circulation. His formula 

1.3 A +i. ti, and 
liberalism. The World was 
e@ crusading newspaper. Its 
chief enemy was the Hearst 
Journal. 








a Democratic Privilege 


well hidden behind the rules of objectivity, accuracy, 
and sincerity. Not so the editorial writer and the col- 
umnist. These gentlemen (or ladies) of the press have opin- 
ions. And they are paid for expressing them. On the editorial 
pages and in the columns of a newspaper, the democratic 
privilege of criticizing the government is freely exercised. 

Of the two, the columnist is less restrained. The editorial 
writer just follows the political policies of his paper; the 
columnist is usually limited only by the laws of libel and 
by good taste. 

Editorial writers and columnists express the opinion of 
the paper or their personal views for the purpose of influ- 
encing the opinion of readers. This privilege carries with it 
an important responsibility — the responsibility of fair and 
honest leadership. Do they all discharge this responsibility 
with honor? 

The great editors shown on this page have done so, and 
their names still shine through the history of American 
journalism. Each one made a contribution, through his 
newspaper, to a free press. 


good reporter is a fellow whose personality remains 





MARK ETHRIDGE, editor and publisher of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, is called traitor to the South because 
he fights the poll tax. A liberal independent and hard- 
hitter, he is a great living newspaperman. (Photo left). 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE made his national reputation 
as editor and publisher of the Emporia Gazette in Kan- 
sas. He knew newspaper work from cub reporter days 
to his death. Bosses, Presidents, copy boys admired him. 











HE CHANCES are that only one 
out of ten thousand young report- 
ers will ever climb to the dizzy 
heights where the syndicated columnists 
speak their minds, These people are the 
“prima donnas of the press,” whose opin- 
ions bring them large incomes, a by-line 
on every column, and their picture in 
the paper, They are editorial writers in 
a broad sense, for their job is to com- 
ment as persons, not as representatives 
of any particular paper. 

In addition to the columnist-com- 
mentator, there are other writers whose 
opinions appear under their by-lines. 
These are the critics of art, the theater, 
radio, the reviewers of books, the style 
experts, the homemaking and _ sports 
tipsters, Like the commentators, they 
have great freedom of opinion and an 
enormous influence on the public mind. 

The job of writing a daily, or every- 
other-daily column of “personal” opin- 
ion is not an easy one. It requires years 
of experience. A Washington columnist 
like Drew Pearson, author of “Washing- 
ton Merry-Go-Round,” has to know the 
sources of government news thoroughly. 
He has to rely upon a multitude of 
friends and acquaintances for the latest 
“tips.” And he has to be the kind of 
writer who can comment entertainingly, 
wittily, or bitingly on what he learns, 
He has to be “on the inside.” 

Because of his inside knowledge and 
his personal appeal, the columnist has 
an influence on his readers perhaps 
greater than the anonymous editorial 
writer, He has vast freedom of expres- 
sion, for he is not bound by the political 
policies of any one newspaper. His opin- 
ions may appear in hundreds of papers 
of varying policies. He can air his preju- 
dices day after day, as Westbrook Pegler 
does. Or he can plead for causes in 
which he believes, as Mrs. Roosevelt 
often does. _ 

The three columnists we have chosen 
present a cross-section of opinion and 
style. Each has a following numbering 
millions. See if, from these samples, 
you can decide why. 





Eleanor Roosevelt 


Eleanor Roosevelt, widow of the late 
President, began her career as a colum- 
nist in January, 1936, shortly after her 
husband had won his second term of 
office. Since then her column, which 
used to be called “My Day” has ap- 
peared regularly through the United 
Features Syndicate. According to the 
Advertising Research Foundation, Mrs. 
Roosevelt's column has the greatest 
reader appeal for women, with West- 
brook Pegler fourth on the ladies’ list. 

Mrs. Roosevelt is one of the busiest 
women in the world. She is in constant 
demand as a speaker for public causes. 
She still carries on a good part of the 
welfare and educational work she began 
in the White House. She is a delegate 
to the U.N. General Assembly. During 
the past year, in her column, she has 
continued to write about her manifold 
activities and interests, and in addition 
she has emerged as a skillful critic of 
the Truman Administration and of Con- 
gress, Her critics say her writing is dull 
at times, and full of cliches. 

The following column shows Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s quiet criticism and_ her 
breadth of interest in world questions: 





Drew Pearson 
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Feeding the Hungry 
By Eleanor Roosevelt 


Reprinted by permission of United Features 
Syndicate, Inc. 


I read with much regret in one of our 
newspapers yesterday that the Cabinet had 
persuaded President Truman to cut down 
on our shipments of grain abroad and to 
ask people in this country voluntarily to ra- 
tion themselves. The latter has to be on a 
voluntary basis, at least for the present, 
since Congress alone can pass any new 
rationing laws—and Congress is still on va- 
cation. 

I also received a letter from a gentleman 
who makes a food out of fish and potatoes, 
which he says would be cheap to export 
and would keep people alive just as well 
as our exports of grain! He remarks that 
much of our fish catch goes to waste, and 
if it were processed in the way he suggests, 
it would be cheap food for those in need 
abroad. 

Somehow, his letter and the Cabinet de- 
cision make me feel that this whole ques- 
tion of feeding the hungry is on too com- 
mercial a basis. 

I know quite well that we cannot feed 
all hungry people throughout the world, 
no matter what we do as a single nation, 
but also know that we ha~en’t made any 
real effort to do the best we can and to 
lead the other nations to cooperate with us. 


There was a time when we would have 
been horrified to hear of suffering in one 
small area. Now we contemplate it quite 
comfortably in the greater part of the 
world. War makes people callous. We have 
given a great deal and we are conscious of 
it, but every visitor who comes to this 
country from foreign shores is appalled not 
by our prices but by the amount of things 
which are available to all of us. 

This is the impression of almost every- 
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“About six feet more, Jack — 
there’s a patch of lawn here!’ 


Copyright 1947 by United Features Syndicate, Inc. — all rights reserved 


one who comes here from other lands, so 
we should not wonder when we find hos- 
tility and even bitterness against us. 

How will the next generation, now grow- 
ing up in the needy areas of the world, 
feel about us? There are empty stomachs 
and unfulfilled desires in so many places 
that, it seems to me, the resentment will 
react on us in very tangible ways. 


Ex-G.I. Bill Mauldin is a newcomer 
to the ranks of the columnists. Although 
he is only 25, Mauldin has to his credit 
a Pulitzer Prize for cartooning, a Book- 
of-the-Month Club selection, his book 
Up Front, and several years of syndica- 
tion during the war. Soon after Mauldin 
entered the Army in the infantry, he was 
assigned to duty as a combat artist. Be- 
fore long his two dog-face heroes — 
muddy, unshaven, unmilitary Willie and 
Joe, became the delight of all service 
men. 

Since leaving the service, where he 
lived through the heat and miserable 
cold of mountain fighting in Italy with 
nine divisions, Mauldin has done a lot of 
growing up. When he came out, he says, 
he was “a very embittered little squirt,” 
with a reputation that was “overinflated, 
overpublicized —and I wasn’t that 
good.” His first civilian strips of Willie 
and Joe failed to go over. The papers 
syndicating him dropped from 180 in 
1945 to 79 today. Last summer Mauldin 
started traveling with his bride, and 
writing a signed and illustrated column 
on his journeys that is entertaining and 
solid. He is no longer “trying to hit 
people with a sledge hammer,” as he 
admits he used to. 

Copyright, 1947, United Features Syndicate, Inc. 


Where railroad track stretches hundreds 
of miles between towns, some provision 
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must be made for living quarters for the 
section crews that keep track in repair. 
When a string of ties must be replaced or 
a siding built in the center of a long stretch, 
it would be foolish for a working man to 
have to drive or ride as much as ten hours 
a day to do eight hours’ work. 

So railroads provide section crews in the 
open spaces with rolling homes, made of 
old boxcars, so that a whole village of 
workers and their families can be carted 
around. If you have never seen one of 
these peramblulating cottages, it will be 
worth your while to wangle an invitation 
to tea in the first one you come across. 

Boxcars are surprisingly big inside, and 
there is space in each one for several 
rooms. If the family is an industrious, 
home-loving type, it can do wonders with 
its old car. Nice windows can be made 
with colored shutters; the floor and walls 
can be sanded, stained and polished, and 
with a little careful fixture-arranging the 
place can look as neat and charming as the 
inside of a big yacht (at a whale of a lot 
less cost). 

The ladies who live in the boxcar homes 
claim that the rolling life has one virtue 
that far transcends the other advantages of 
every-changing scenery, simple garbage 
disposal, easy housework and comparative 
safety from tax collectors and process 
servers. They are usually parked so far out 
on the prairies or so high in the mountains 
that there is no place their husbands can 
go at night—except home. 


Drew Pearson has the reputation as 
“The commentator who knows all, sees 
all, tells all.” He covers Washington 
with the same gossipy thoroughness as 
Walter Winchell does Broadway. Pear- 
son’s father was a college professor; he 
himself is a product of Phillips Exeter 
and Swarthmore. At one time he was 
an instructor in industrial geography at 
the University of Pennsylvania and later 
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at Columbia. Wanderlust took him from 
the classroom to the life of a world- 
roving reporter. 

In 1931 he and “Bob” (now ex- 
Colonel Robert S.) Allen started to 
syndicate “W ashington-Merry-Go- 
Round.” Pearson uncovered then a 
talent for muddying up stuffed shirts. 
He has “broken” a great many stories, 
including the incident of General Patton 
slapping a private’s face. Some of his 
best scoops in “Predictions of Things 
to Come” on the radio have proved true. 
Among these were the invasion of Rus- 
sia and the attack on Pearl Harbor, both 
predicted months before the event. He 
has missed the boat as often, or oftener, 
Both on the radio and in the “Washing- 
ton-Merry-Go-Round,” which Pearson 
now writes alone, he gives to his public 
an illusion of being on the inside of an 
exciting, glittering, somewhat mad, na- 
tional capital. Things hayfpen to Pear- 
son, even set-tos with his boss, William 
Randolph Hearst, and with Presidents. 


Washington-Merry-Go-Round 

Only America Could Produce La- 
Guardia 

By Drew Pearson 

Reprinted by special permission of the New 


York Daily Mirror and the Bell Syndicate, Inc. 
Copyright, 1947. 


I have written several thousand words 
about Fiorello LaGuardia while he*~ was 
living; but, even though I can't do justice 
to him, I should like to write one more 
column now that he has reached the end 
of the road. 

LaGuardia is hard to write about because 
his life was so full, his character so varied. 
He was either on the crest of the wave or 
down in the dumps, either chasing fire 
engines or driving gangsters out of New 
York, either spending millions feeding 
Europe or nursing nickels to keep a roof 
over his head. 

I have been sitting at the typewriter, 
trying to describe LaGuardia but I’m not 
equal to it. 

Letting my mind run back over the 
years — there was LaGuardia the Congress- 
man, getting in the hair of both parties, 
fighting always for what he thought was 
right, always on the side of the underdog. 
Those were the carefree days when Fiorello 
used to cook spaghetti in Bob Allen’s kit- 
chen. 

Then there were the days when La- 
Guardia, a Republican, was defeated by 
none other than his good friend Roosevelt 
and the Democratic landslide which swept 
FDR into power. Fiorello was flat broke 
in those days, scarcely knew where the next 
meal was coming from, but he rode on the 
subway, saved his nickels. He passed up 
the juicy law fees offered him by ques- 
tionable clients, and stayed broke. In fact, 
aside from his salary as Mayor of New 


(Concluded on next page) 
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HERE is no one way to produce a 
good editorial page, any more than 
there is only one way to be a good 

city editor, The individual is the center 
of effective journalism and that system 
is the best system which yields the maxi 
mum product of which a staff is capable. 
Horace Greeley let himself go in his 
own intensely individual, earnest way, 
and so did Charles A, Dana, leading his 
band of brilliant satirists. The product - 
in The New York Tribune and The Sun 

was the best of their respective times, 

As for city editors, there was Herbert 
Swope whose stentorian tones came 
over the telephone to a cub reporter like 
the command of a top sergeant to a 
rookie, However insignificant the assign- 
ment, the directive was likely to end 
with: “Never forget, young man; the 
motto of the World is ‘Service.’ ” 

Therefore all I shall attempt to do 
here is to describe one way of getting 
out an editorial page, It seems to me a 
sound way of organizing such a page 
that is to say, the mouthpiece of a large 
metropolitan daily in the world of today, 
But there are many others, as many as 
there are types of audiences and styles 
of thinking and writing. 

Let me begin with the question of 
audience for it involves a basic point, 
the first essential quality of an editorial 
in contrast with, let us say, an essay 
or an article in an encyclopedia, I feel 
strongly that an editorial which is true 
to its mission must be addressed to a 
particular assemblage — the readers of 
the newspaper in which it appears —a 
definite group living in a particular time 
and place. Precisely as a sound concep 
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tion of news would include in its subject 
matter averything of current interest in 
a community from a“ bank robbery to 
a sick elephant, from a new motion pic 
ture to the atomic bomb — this at- 
tempted definition by no means narrows 
the scope of a page to politics and spot 
news, There is nothing in which more 
people are concerned than the seasons 
of the year, the current weather, the 
latest quirk of humor 

Nothing human is alien to an editorial 
page, All I am insisting upon is the 
necessity, if you would have an editorial 
read, of aiming its speech at your read 
ers in the frame of mind and with the 
mental equipment with which they will 
open to your page on a particular morn- 
ing or afternoon, 

It can be helpful to think of an in 
dividual when you write but 
there is obvious danger in attempting to 
guess what an imaginary average reader 
will or will not understand or like, The 
analyzers of this problem, like the news- 
paper promoters, fancy the world “field” 
to suggest an available newspaper 
public, They spend much time on the 
economic facts of a community, its in 
dustries, its income levels, and so on. 
Obviously if yours is an audience whose 
environment includes orchards, or mines, 
or a great river, you will wish to under 
stand the peculiar problems of your 
local activities and write them 
with firsthand knowledge and such fore- 
sight as you can muster, But it is pos- 
sible to overstress parochial matters at 
the expense of topics of broader appeal. 
Let it be noted that a field has but two 
dimensions, If an editorial page is worth 


reader 


about 


ee “SS an 
the doing, it should certainly practice 
the art of flight. It is in appealing to the 
imagination of its readers that it can 
perform its best service. 

An editorial writer must be familiar 
with the pages of books of reference and 
not less with the poets and novelists, 
Well, the theater and music, too — why 
not? The richer a writer's background, 
the larger his ability to stimulate 
thought about anything. A good editorial 
writer addresses the largest classes ever 
reached by a teacher, philosopher, or 
critic, He must know as much as pos- 
sible about his audiences, their likes and 
dislikes, their knowledge and interests, 
He cannot know too much if he is to 
hold their attention, Perhaps some day 
our pollsters will devise methods of rat- 
ing tastes and intelligences that will be 
helpful to these great lecturers. 

In the meantime the old-fashioned 
rule-of-thumb approximation must pre- 
vail, Do they listen? Do they buy the 
paper? Do they write letters? Do they 
talk about your stuff? You add it all up 
and make a guess. The wider one’s ac- 
quaintance among all sorts of people, 
the shrewder that estimate can be. A 
wide list of friends and a broad back- 
ground are equally important. 


Reprinted from Late City Edition, by 
Joseph G. Herzberg and members of The 
New York Herald Tribune staff, by per- 
mission of Henry Holt and Co. Copyright, 
1947, by Joseph G. Herzberg 





The Columnists 
(Concluded) 


York, Fiorello has been broke most of his 
life. 

There were the depression days. La- 
Guardia was struggling to balance New 
York’s budget — with New York taxpayers 
owing the city $400,000,000 unpaid taxes. 
So the Little Flower, genius that he was, 
persuaded Jesse Jones to loan him RFC 
money with unpaid taxes as collateral 

There were also the days when La 
Guardia worried about his own election. 
Roosevelt never really came out strong for 
him, despite their close personal friendship, 
but 50,000 Democrats once wrote his name 
on the Democratic primary ballot—even 
though he was a Republican. . . . 

In his later years, LaGuardia suffered 


two great disappointments. One was his 
failure to be made a U. S, Senator, The 
other was *FDR’s refusal to make him a 
brigadier..general in charge of the Italian 
Military Government, Roosevelt had prom- 
ised him the job, but the brass hats inter- 
vened, , 

Asked whether he would run for Gov- 
ernor of New York, LaGuardia once re 
plied: “I never take a step backward.” 
Urged to run for President of the United 
States, he answered: “I'm too busy run- 
ning New York City.” But wien asked if 
he would run for U. S. Senator, he said: 
“I'd run like a fire engine.” That was La 
Guardia’s greatest ambition. And some- 
times in Washington he would sit in the 
Senate gallery, looking down, watching 
with envy the debates of the world’s great- 
est deliberative body. 

Several weeks ago I had occasion to tele- 
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phone LaGuardia in New York, He was 
still Fiorello, still battling, 
still complaining in that squeaky voice. 

“The place isn’t the same any more,” he 
said when I asked -him why he didn’t come 
down to Washington. 

“Something's happened, There's too 
much timidity around the White House 
Something's gone out of the place. I'm 
worried. There just isn’t anybody out work- 
ing for the people any more.” 

That was the last conversation I had 
with LaGuardia, a man who with all his 
grandstanding and all his hair-pulling spent 
his life even up to the very end working for 
the people. Son of an Italian immigrant 
bandmaster and a Portuguese Jewess, he 
was a man such as only this country can 
produce, He was a great American, And 
America will be a lot emptier now that he 
has reached the end of the road. 
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Editorial writers express the paper’s opinions 


The Ediforial — 


WE 


editorial columns of a newspaper 

speak with one voice, they say “we 
believe,” “in our opinion,” or “it ap- 
pears to us.” Whether Ed Banks, whose 
typewriter clatters from desk 1 agrees 
perfectly with Arthur Whitman, at desk 
2. is beside the point. When they write 
their editorials, they both are voicing 
the opinions of their paper in seeming 
harmony. 

Every newspaper has its editorial 
page where the editorial writers com- 
ment on the news of the day, or on any 
timely subject, according to the politi- 
cal policies of the publisher. These un- 
signed commentaries, each under its 
own heading, appear on an inside page, 
along with the masthead of the paper. 
Some of the papers announce their 
stand through a slogan or a motto or 
a statement in the masthead. Some re- 
veal it through a title, such as the 
Springfield Republican, or the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. Others simply let their 
party sympathies be known through 
their statements on political issues. 
Many papers, known as “independents,” 
follow neither of the main parties con- 
sistently. They side with either party, 
according to whether they are on the 
pro or con side of a particular issue. 
In no case does the editorial writer de- 
cide independently which side he will 
take. That is decided by the owner, the 
publisher, the editor, or a group of edi- 
tors. 


The Old “Gun-Toting” Days 


In the early days of the American 
press, the editorial page was the one 
read with the most avid interest. Then 
all public questions were hotly debated 
by rival editors. Almost every town of 
any size had two papers whose respec- 
tive editors made it a point td disagree 
to the extent of exchanging deadly in- 
sults daily. The citizens of the town 
took a lively interest in the battle of 
wits, even to invading an editorial of- 
fice, armed with a horsewhip with which 
to chastise an erring editor. 

The days of horsewhipping editorial 
writers have long since passed, but not 
the influence of editorial writers upon 
the public mind. There are too many 
people like the feather-brained lady 
who was asked her opinion of a speech 
by Winston Churchill. She replied, “I 
don’t know yet. I haven’t seen the Times 
editorial on it.” 

The best papers try to convince their 
readers by a process of reasoning. For 


B sions the writers who fill the 
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example, on September 30, the New 
York Times commented on President 
Truman’s most recent moves to relieve 
the European crisis, as follows: 


AND STILL NO ACTION 


According to the advance reports on yes- 
terday’s conference at the White House be- 
tween the President and congressional lead- 
ers of the two major parties, the meeting 
had been called to discuss Europe's eco- 
nomic crisis and to exchange views on the 
question of whether a special session of 
Congress should be called. It was hinted 
by those close to the President that he was 
going to submit to the conferees “a story 
tremendous in its impact.” Meanwhile he 
was maintaining an “open mind” on 
whether to summon Congress to Washing- 
ton in advance of the next regular session, 
on Jan. 1, 


So far, the editorial’ summarizes the 
news of the recent past, with no opin- 
ion expressed, except possibly through 
the ironic use of quotation marks. How- 
ever, the editorial continues: 


If the President’s widely heralded “ac- 
tion” in the food crisis last week proved 
to be a dud, then that description is no 
less applicable to yesterday’s portentous 
White House meeting. Mr. Truman's idea 
of moving in the food crisis, it proved, 
was to appoint a committee. His notion 
of cutting the Gordian knot presented by 
the issue of a special session of Congress 
is to announce that he is writing the heads 
of four of the principal standing commit- 
tees in the two Houses requesting that 
they call their committees together “at the 
earliest possible date” to’ consider the ur- 
gent need for aid to Western Europe. 


The 


next 


paragraph summarizes 
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President Truman’s statement that ex- 
ecutive sources can meet the emergency 
on the crisis until Dec. 1, concluding 
with a statement that much larger sums 
will be needed; sums that can be pro- 
vided only by Congress. The editorial 
comments: “a fact which is not pre- 
cisely news to most of us.” Then it 
rolls out the big guns: 

Now, to most persons it would seem that 
all this led straight to a simple and logic- 
ally inescapable conclusion, namely, that 
since Congress can legislate only when it 
has been convened, a special session would 
have to be called for some time between 
now and the first of December. But does 
the President say this? Not at all. Even as 
he tells us that the fate of Europe is 
trembling in the balance, Mr. Truman still 
hesitates to come to grips with the issue 
this situation presents. . . . As in this case 
of the food problem, Mr. Truman has 
elected, apparently, to sit tight and hope 
for a miracle — a miracle which will relieve 
him of the necessity of making a decision 
that might prove politically unpopular. 

Is this a well-reasoned editorial? Does 
it seem likely to convince readers that 
President Truman is shilly-shallying and 
playing politics? Does it accuse him of 
dodging his responsibilities? 

Not all newspaper editorial writers 
dre as scrupulous about appealing to 
reason as the Times, however. Many 
appeal to the readers’ emotions, through 
impassioned editorials that abandon rea- 
son. Attacks upon persons in public of- 
fice reflect the prejudices of the owners 
more often than they show a steady re- 
gard for the general welfare. 


The Editors Are Experts 


On the average large-city newspaper, 
a staff of some five or six men write on 
a variety of subjects — domestic news, 
foreign affairs, the statements of promi- 
nent persons, labor news, and nature. 
There is no set formula. Almost any sub- 
ject goes. But the principal task of the 
editorial writer is to interpret the news 
—to bring out the meaning behind the 
news. This requires a broad background, 
The editorial writer on foreign affairs, 
for example, is an expert in that field, 
informed for years on his subject, able 
to judge the importance of the events 
he is interpreting, and with an accurate 
knowledge of recent history. 

The intelligent newspaper reader 
turns to the editorial pages of the best 
paper in his community to read the 
story behind the news, and then makes 
up his own mind before swallowing the 
editorials whole. 

























































-" AT well-known Central male was 

W:: with whose steady, dreaming 

over Cokes where? Keyhole Katie 

nearly doused her glimmers trying to figure 

that one out! Could be the proverbial tie 

between E. C. and J. L. is not so binding 
these daze .. .” 

Does your school paper publish a 
scandal-mangle like this? Do you read 
or write a gossip column like the one 
from which the above dirty-Gertie talk 
was taken? If so, this article is for you. 

You wouldn’t support such calumny 
(slander) if you could see a way to 
avoid it, would you? After all, what is 
the point of breaking up the good thing 
Ed and Jinny seemed to have together? 
Even if you felt no consideration for 
them, you might at least be concerned 
about your own reputation as a journal- 
ist. For tabloid writing of the I-saw- 
you school is an admission of editorial 
laziness and inefficiency. 

“But our readers want a gossip col- 
umn!” you abili. “They like to find 
personalities in their news.” 

Well, if you really mean that, here 
are six ways to enliven your paper with 
names and personal information — not 
one of them should bring about calami- 
tous results: 


1. The Inquiring Reporter Column 


The Inquiring Reporter circulates 
among the students, asking for opin- 
ions on a definite question. He prints 
photographs of the interviewed stu- 
dents and tries to get a cross-section 
of opinion. These are some of the an- 
swers Roving Reporter of the Echo, 
East Alton-River (Illinois) Community 
High’s paper, received recently: 


Columns, 


nof Calumny 


Not keyhole gossip, with 


so many types to choose from 


Question: How do you feel about the 
new long skirts? 


Helen Barker 3-1, “I like them!” 


Myrtle Harrington 3-1, “I don’t like 
them AT ALL.” 


Joy Luman 4-1, “I like them an inch or 
two below the knee.” 


Bob Dake 2-1, “They're O. K.. because 


I have a good memory.” 


Bill Hanselman 4-1, “Never wore any 
myself; I wouldn’t know.” 


Francis McCune 4-1, “They look good if 
they are straight and have slits.” 


2. Student Opinion Column 


The Student Opinion column re- 
sembles the Inquiring Reporter, except 
that no fixed subject for discussion is 
set up. Instead, the student who has 
something to say upon a subject of in- 
terest to the rest of the school is given 
a democratic means of expressing him- 
self. In a fall issue of his school’s News, 
Dan Greenberg of Dewitt Clinton H. S., 
the Bronx, N. Y., has a devastating 
idea: 


When the ancient Greeks finished tend- 
ing their fields and, for lack of better di- 
version, decided to delve into mathematics, 
they never dreamed of the complications 
their pastime would some day bring to the 
world. However, if we ever return to 
(the cave man) via the atom bomb, we 
may thank mathematics for the discovery 
of that weapon. Math may aid in the con- 
struction of mighty machines, but . . . the 
course of the torpedo is plotted by the 
same figures that plot the laying of great 
water mains to supply a city. . . . There 
is only one solution: abolish the teaching 
of mathematics throughout the world. 


3. Who’s Who Column 


The Who’s Who column features in 
each issue some interesting or outstand- 
ing school personality. A few rumblings 
from the Growl of Nampa (Idaho) 
Senior High illustrate this point: 


Blond hair and blue eyes may signify 
a Swede, but whatever his descent that 
ready smile and innocent look have cap- 
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tivated the hearts of many a person at 
NHS. Yes, girls, he is cute; but Caron Har- 
ley has unbiased reservation on him. Don 
Reed is in this month’s spotlight as Who's 
Who, and who could be more deserving? 
School clubs boasting his membership are: 
(an account of Don’s activities follows) ... 


4. Clubs Column 


Brief write-ups giving impartial news 
of club activities make up the clubs 
column. Incidentally, this is a good de- 
partment for a cub reporter to cover, 
because there will always be something 
to write about. This is the beginning 
of a comprehensive story turned in by 
a worker on the staff of The Interlude, 
paper for South Bend, Indiana’s, Cen- 
tral High School: 


On Sept. 16 the school clubs of Central 
held their annual assembly. The purpose 
of this assembly was to acquaint the new 
student with school clubs in the hope that 
he will join one of them. 

The assembly was opened by Fred Fish- 
back, president of the Student Council, 
who welcomed the new students to Cen- 
tral. 

Following Fred’s welcome, representa- 
tives of the new Centralites responded by 
outlining their aims. Mina Rustin from 
Madison, Nancy Stephens from Muessel, 
Anna Bond from Linden, Joe Zangerle from 
Central, and Don Anderson of Central's 
8th grade spoke. .. . 


5. Alumni Column 


When giving news of school gradu- 
ates in an alumni column, it is a good 
idea to list names in boldface type or 
italicize them, so that the hurried reader 
will not have to read about someone 
he does not know. Below is an excerpt 
from Columbia Hi-Life, Columbia 
(South Carolina) High School: 


Jean Brantley, C.H.S,’s famous art stu- 
dent, has won an art scholarship. 

Anne Hallman has decided to take a 
course at Draughon’s Business School. 

Leck Paschal, a very popular little gal 
at C.H.S. last year, has gone a far-piece to 
Mary Baldwin. . 


6. Faculty Column 


Teachers are human beings, so why 
not write them up that way? After all, 
your readers like to know what goes 
on behind that dignified faculty front. 
This brief selection will give you an 
idea of how the Lane Reporter of 
Franklin K. Lane High School in Brook- 
lyn, New York, found story value in 
the school’s health education instruc- 
tor: 

. . « He hates cold weather and air. 
While on a camping trip with friends, he 
nailed down the windows of the cabin, 
threatening to use a hammer on his friends 
if they undid his work. He froze all night 
anyway, for he hadn’t realized that the 
window had no panes! 
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HE following interview was a 

finalist in last year’s Quill and 

Scroll journalism awards —a divi- 
sion of the national Scholastic Writ- 
ing Awards. Ask your teacher for a 
rules booklet if you want to enter 
this year’s contest. 


Creating Humor Is Their Business 


“Humor is a business. A peculiar 
business. An irritating business,” Vin- 
cent Schiller, writer of Funny Angles 
cartoon told an Acorn reporter who 
talked with him in the Philadelphia In- 
quirer building recently. 

Mr. Schiller is known to newspaper 
editors as the gag-writing” partner of 
Emidio Angelo, creator of the Funny 
Angles panel which appears every 
morning in the Philadelphia Inquirer. 
The Schiller-Angelo humor presented 
in Funny Angles cartoons - been 
read by Upper Darbyites with enthus- 
iasm since 1944. 

The cartoon personalities in the cur- 
rent series — Frisbie, futile and silent, 
and the spinsters Emily and Mabel, 
lovable and absurdly vivacious — and 
the chuckling situations in which they 
become involved were originated three 
years ago when Angelo and Schiller 
collaborated to produce a one-point pic- 
ture cartoon. Emidio Angelo, who is a 
graduate of the Philadelphia indus- 
trial and fine arts schools, created with 
pen and ink the characters that were 
placed in Schiller's imaginary situa- 
tions. 

Funny Angles started in the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer on a three-times-a-week 
basis. Because of popular demand for 
their ludicrous effigies, this panel dis- 
placed another in top position and was 
published six days a week within 90 
days after it first appeared. 


Timeliness Important 


Mr. Schiller’s suggestion to the young 
cartoonist is to depend on observation, 
association, and conversation for ideas. 
Timeliness he considers to be of great 
importance; the entire point of a joke 
may be missed when timeliness is dis- 
regarded. 

Mr. Schiller claims, “It’ not easy to 
be humorous when you're not in the 
mood. The editor and cartoonist, how- 
ever, aren’t quae in moods. They 
want gags!” 

Often fan mail attests to the popu- 
larity of an item. Not so with cartoons, 
explains this versatile gag-writer. The 
public writes only to send its disap- 
proval. 


Clean Humor Policy 


Mr. Schiller points out that humor 
often springs from making someone the 
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goat of a situation, but not to the ex- 
tent of making folly of individual weak- 
nesses, such as stuttering or physical de- 
fects. Because Angelo and Schiller 
maintain a clean humor policy, they 
have received commendation for this 
work from Editor and Publisher, the 
official magazine of the editorial pro- 
fession. 

According to Vincent Schiller, car- 
toons have changed within the last ten 
years from a two-line ask-and-answer 
gag to a one-line laugh. Now the pic- 
ture sets the situation, while the gag- 
lin. produces the answer. It’s the clever 
cartoonist who doesn’t need a gag-line 
and can pantomime effectively. 

The cartoon of Schiller consists of 
securing a brilliant idea, writing the 
scene and caption. This is believed to 
be the only cartoon done in this fashion. 
Ordinarily, a rough copy is first submit- 
ted to the editor. After receiving the 
editor's OK, Angelo secures props and 
a Funny Angle is born on his eightb- 
floor drawing board in the Inqui 
building. 

Mr. Schiller is a veteran in the field 
of journalism and gag-writing. While 
he attended Overbrook High School he 
was editor of the school newspaper and 
yearbook. The Penn Froth, a campus 
magazine, received the benefits of his 
humor while he was an undergraduate. 


Six Weeks Ahead 


After leaving college, he went to the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, where he has 
been combining his ingenious sense of 
humor with the delightful drawings of 
Angelo. 

Keeping six weeks ahead with the 
work is no easy job. Mr. Schiller has 
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been unable to sneak in a vacation be- 
cause of the demand for his ideas. 

There are many problems which con- 
front the man behind the laughs. The 
work is hard and strictly backstage, but, 
Mr. Schiller contends, “There is a cer- 
tain amount of satisfaction in seeing 
your stuff in print!” 


Joan Lee Williams, 17 


Upper Darby (Pa.) High School 
Teacher, Anne M. Slick 


The short episode, “A Re-Kindled 
Spirit,” was written by a girl who knows 
how to find significant story material in 
even the most humdrum situation. Had 
she been less sensitive and subtle, 
Jeanne Hann might have belabored her 
point — might have moralized on the 
way small beauties brighten life. In- 
stead, she lets her story speak for itself. 


A Re-Kindled Spirit 


The battered pail of soapy water had® 
sprung another jeak, and a thin ribbon 
of the grayish contents gushed out. 
Meanwhile, the scrub woman contin- 
ued sloshing her methodical way up 
the marble floor of one of the Martin 
Keating Company's many halls. Yield- 
ing to the dull ache that was as much 
a part of her life as eating and sleep- 
ing, she eased herself back on her heels 
for a moment of well-earned rest, only 
to be startled into action again. 

A slowly spreading pool of the mess 
had already covered a large space of 
her newly-cleaned floor. As her hands 
pushed the clean-up rag, her thoughts 
were busy telling her that never would 
there be any end to scrubbing, sweep- 
ing, and cleaning. “It wouldn't be so 
bad,” she muttered, “if a lady got some 
rekanition now an’ then.” 

Carrying the useless bucket over to 
the supply closet, she opened the door 
and from its darkness raised a bright, 
glittering new one that cai zht the light 
and sent it flashing back in all direc- 
tions. This reflected newness had come 
to rest on the woman’s tired face, for 
she returned to her work with the new 
pail beside her, humming softly to her- 
self. 

Jeanne Hann, 15 
Passaic Valley H. S. 
Little Falls, New Jersey 
Teacher, Marie O’Brien 








ORDS aren't the only symbols 
that tell stories. Maps have 
fascinating tales to tell — if 

you know how to read them! 

Take the map on this page, for in- 
stance, It pictures a make-believe land 
which we shall call Mapania. Once 
you've learned a few map-facts, you 
can read between the lines of Mapania 
just as you would read lines of print. 

With the “Scale of Miles” you can 
measure the distance between places. 
The scale shows what amount of space 
on the map is equal to 10 actual miles, 
ete, 

Let's say that you want to know the 
distance between E and F. (The circles 
marked by capital letters are cities and 
towns.) Place a straight-edged strip of 
paper on the map so that the edge 
touches both E and F. With a sharp 
pencil, make marks (“ticks”) on the 
paper where the edge touches E and F, 
Now measure your ticks by the scale. 
The distance is almost 40 miles. 

How about the distance by water be- 
tween E and F? (The thin, wiggly lines 
on Mapania are rivers.) Here’s the way 
to measure a crooked line: 

Take a strip of paper and put a 
tick mark on its edge to go with E on 
the map. Beyond E, where the first bend 
in the river occurs is tick 2, Bring the 
. edge of the strip to that, to mark off 

distance E-2, Now turn the strip as if 
tick 2 were a pivot until the edge of 
the strip comes up to the next bend, 
which is tick 3, Continue this tick-and- 
turn business until you finish the river, 
and then measure the result along the 
scale. 





Keys to Clues 

Above the scale of miles is a transla- 
tion of the map’s symbols. These help 
you to locate the railroads, canals, sea 
lanes, and mountains. 

This is a very simple map, so there 
are only a few symbols, Other maps 
may have many more symbols, A road 
map, for instance, is chockful of dif- 
ferent kinds of lines and legends which 
indicate “Paved Road,” “Poor Road,” 
etc. And most maps differentiate be- 
tween the size of cities by marking them 
with different symbols. 


Where Is It? 


Latitude and longitude are man-made 
devices for locating places on this globe 
of ours. To understand them, forget the 
map for a moment and look at, or think 
of, a globe. Around its widest point, 
as you know, is an imaginary line which 
we call the Equator. (It equates the 
globe into north and south halves.) Be- 
tween the Equator and the North Pole 
—and between the Equator and the 
South Pole — are other imaginary circles 
around the globe. All of these circles 
are called parallels of latitude. The 
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Equator is numbered 0. The circles be- 
tween the Equator and the North Pole 
are numbered up to 90. Those between 
the Equator and the South Pole are also 
numbered up to 90. An island located 
at 40 N is forty degrees north of the 
Equator, A City situated at 40 S is 
forty degrees south of the Equator. 
That's all latitude means; how far north 
or south of the equator. 

There's another complete set of imagi- 
nary lines on our globe. They're drawn 
from the North Pole to the South Pole. 
They cross the parallels at right angles. 
They're called meridians of longitude, 
and they're numbered, too, The Prime 
Meridian, or longitude 0, passes through 
Greenwich, England. Meridians are 
numbered up to 180 running west from 
Greenwich (“west longitude”) and up 
to 180 running east from Greenwich 
(“east longitude”). The 180th meridian, 
of course, is halfway around the globe 
from Greenwich. That's all longitude 
means; how far east or west of the zero 
meridian at Greenwich, England. 

What has all this to do with Mapania? 
Take another look at the map. Note the 
parallel lines that run across it, They're 
the parallels of latitude. Now note the 
vertical lines, running up and down, 
crossing the parallels. .Those are the 
meridians of longitude. Your calcula- 
tions show you that city D lies at 45 N, 
160 W (45 degrees north latitude and 
160 degrees west longitude). That 
places it in the northern hemisphere, 
almost halfway around the globe, west- 
ward, from Greenwich. 

Now do you see the point? By using 
parallels and meridians, you can locate 
any spot anywhere in the world. 

You can also locate precise directions 
with parallels and meridians. For in- 





stance, at a quick glance you might 
think that city C is northwest of city 
G. Actually, city C is in a direct line 
north of city G. How do you prove it? 
They both border exactly on the 150th 
meridian. And you know that meridians 
run exactly north and south, (And paral- 
lels run exactly east and west, even 
though they too may look slightly curved 
on a flat map.) 

You'll often find maps that have other 
symbols in the margins, They'll have 
capital letters along the top and bottom 
margins — and numbers along the sides. 
These are also guides for locating places. 
On a list accompanying the map, you'll 
find all the towns and cities, each one 
followed by a letter and a number. 
Pottstown might be C 7, for instance. 
To locate Pottstown, you simply find 
the spot where the horizontal line 7 
crosses the vertical line C. 


Test Yourself 

If you've read this article carefully, 
you'll have no difficulty answering these 
questions: 

1. How far is it by air from D to E? 

2. How far is it by water from D to 
EP 

3. Which is higher above sea level, 
K or H? 

4. Is L farther north than M? 

5. Which do you think is a busier 
commercial city, B or K? 

6. Could you travel by water from 
C to D? 

7. If a ship were situated at 45 N, 
165 W, and were headed eastward, 
what port would it be sailing towards? 

8. Going downstream from F, what 
would be the first city you'd come to? 

9. Give the approximate latitude and 
longitude of A. 
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fast this morning, the first thing I 

noticed was a group picture of part 
of the American delegation to the 
United Nations. I was looking at it cas- 
ually when my attention focused on the 
shortest man in the group, and I recog- 
nized a classmate of mine at old Walla- 
wash — Oliver Cadwallader, or “Cad- 
dy,” as we called him in the good old 
days. 

I had known of course that Caddy 
was in government service in Wash- 
ington, and now as I read the caption 
I learned that he was a secretary to a 
secretary to our Secretary of State; not 
a top-flight position, but at least Caddy 
was in the picture. 

While I studied the paper I remem- 
bered him at the beginning of our soph- 

-omore year, which was when I first 
became aware of him. For he was one 
of those quiet little fellows who passed 
unnoticed as freshmen and then try to 
make up for it, I remember him clearly 
the night he strolled into my room, 


\ I opened the newspaper at break- 
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where a gang of us were having some- 
thing to eat. He wore a bright-red 
sweater and a vivid blue necktie, and 
his yellow hair was slicked straight 
back and needed cutting. 

“Hello, Hildebrand,” he greeted me. 
“I wasn’t invited to this, but here I 
am!” 

I said, “I suppose you want me to say, 
‘Oh, that’s all right, glad you came!’” 

“That’s right,” he said, grinning. Then 
eyeing the food, “Boy. am I hungry!” 

Big Swede Gustafson, who was var- 
sity fullback that year, stared down at 
him. “Did you say you were hungry?” 
he inquired. 

“Hungry,” Caddy repeated. 

“How much do you weigh?” Swede 
asked. 

“About ninety-eight.” 

“With that sweater and tie on?” 

“No, only  ninety-seven without 
them.” 

Swede frowned. “How tall are you? 
1 mean, how short?” 

“Five feet and a few inches.” 


\ 


pantilul 


“With roller skates on?” 

“No, barefoot.” 

Swede looked at me and shook his 
head. “Dave,” he said, “give him one 
cracker and a small piece of cheese. 
He’s got to grow!” 

Caddy reached for a sandwich and 
sat down. “I’m glad I came,” he said. 

We had been discussing athletics, 
some of the fellows trying to decide 
what events they would go out for. 
Now Wally Dinwiddie said, “Hey, 
Caddy, what you goin’ out for?” 

“Football,” Caddy replied with his 
mouth full. 

We stared at him. 

“Dormitory team?” 
suggested politely. 

“No, varsity,” Caddy said, 

Tex Corbett nudged me and then 
asked, “Think you have a chance to 
make it?” 

“I wouldn’®go out if I didn’t,” Caddy 
retorted. 

This was getting to be funny! 

Bucky Horstman, who was an all- 


Dumpy Davis 


Russell Gordon Carter 


Caddy had an All-American fighting spirit, even if he didn’t make the team! 
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American tackle that year, asked, “What 
position do you expect to try for?” 

“Halfback,” Caddy said. Those of 
course were the days when a halfback 
was called a halfback. 

“Ever play?” Swede inquired brutally. 

“Oh, sure,” Caddy replied, “On the 
back lots. When I was a kid, I was 
captain,” 

“I suppose you 
Swede suggested, 

Caddy ignored the remark. He said, 
“We played with seven men on a side. 
That's all we had It was a good team 

the Willow Street Savages. And I 
was captain,” he repeated. 

“Because you owned the ball,” Swede 
said again, 

“We didn’t have a ball,” Caddy re- 
marked with a kind of quiet dignity. 
“We used an old hat.” 


1” 
ball, 


owned the 


W ue the laughter had subsided, 
Tex said, “Listen, Caddy, don’t go out 
for halfback, go out for assistant man- 
ager, You've got just the build for it! As 
a halfback, you'd be left for dead after 
the first scrimmage.” 

“Oh, but I'm fast!” Caddy protested. 
“A halfback doesn’t need to be big if 
he’s fast.” And he reached for another 
sandwich. “Of course,” he went on, “I 
don’t mean I'd have to be a reguliir in 
the backfield, What I'd like to be is 
one of those. valuable players who can 
be depended upon in a pinch, I mean, 
when the other team is worn out, I'd be 
sent in for a razzle-dazzle play. You 
know, take the ball on a delayed pass, 
and — zip! Victory snatched right out of 
the jaws of 

Honest, it was funny to hear him. Of 
course no one took him seriously. I my- 
self thought he was just putting on an 
act — until the first day of practice. 
Then there he was in uniform, full of 
pep, the lightest man on the field. It 
was true he was fast, but not fast 
enough to keep out of the way of the 
big bruisers on the scrubs. During the 
first mild scrimmage a few days later 
he had to be carried off the field, He 
was back again the next afternoon, but 
of course he didn’t have the physique. 
At the end of the week he was one of 
those who had to turn in their uni- 
forms. 

I remember him as he came to my 
room that evening, I could see he was 
hard hit, but he said, “I'm not licked! 
I'll go out for the team again next year.” 

“Listen, Caddy,” I said, “you don’t 
have the build for varsity football. Why 
don’t you try for one of the smaller 
teams?” 

“No, it’s varsity or nothing!” he de- 
clared. 

“Why?” I asked. 


He started fumbling with his neck- 
tie, pulling it this way and that until 
he had it all out of shape. Finally he 
said, “There are two reasons, First, I 
want to do something for Wallawash. 
That's the really important thing: to 
bring honor to the old Red and Blue. 
You'll understand that, all right, but I 
don't know if you'll be able to under- 
stand the second reason.” 

“Try me,” I said, “I got a D plus 
in logic last year.” 

He began torturing his necktie again. 
Then at last he said, “I love football! 
Maybe it’s foolish of me to think I can 
play, but if I could just be on the squad 
I'd be happy for the rest of my life! 
All last year I used to think how won- 
derful it would be if I could be out 
there on the field before a game, pass- 
ing and kicking the ball around.” 

He gave a nervous cough, then went 
on, “Sometimes I imagine myself out 
there and people in the stands saying, 
‘Who's that little runt with the yellow 
hair? Did you see the neat way he 
caught that high one? He’s fast tool 
Like to see him get loose in a broken 
field.” You know,” he added apologeti- 
cally, “it’s just my imagination, but I 
can't help it.” 

"7 on tl I said. “What you 
want is admiration.” 

“Well,” he retorted, “if you had the 
build of a pint of peanuts, wouldn't 
you want to do big things and be im- 
portant?” 

“I suppose I would,” I agreed. Then 
remembering Tex’s remark, I added, 
“Why not gc out for assistant manager? 
That's important, and you'd be on the 
field at every single game, looking after 
the players’ needs, doing something real 
for Old Wallawash.” 


H:: stared at me thoughtfully, Then 
with a final hitch to his necktie, he 
said, “I used to manage things for that 
kid team I captained. Why couldn't I 
do the same for the varsity? I think 
I'll give it a try.” 

Well, he went out for the job of 
assistant manager with the same enthusi- 
asm he had put into his attempt to 
win the job of varsity halfback, If pep 
alone had counted, he might have 
landed it. The trouble was, he couldn’t 


keep his mind off football. For exam- 


ple, in the course of the competition 
he was sent to the locker building for 
a fresh supply of towels, and started 
off at top speed, as a candidate should. 
It happened, I remember, that there 
was a scrimmage going on, and at that 
moment Danny Boyer, on the scrubs, 
broke loose for a long run around my 
end and wasn’t stopped till he reached 
the varsity three-yard stripe. Would we 


SENIOR 


be able to hold? Caddy simply had to 
know! Forgetful that every candidate 
was under sharp observation, he was 
crouching on the sideline, yelling, “Hold 
‘em, varsity! Hold ‘em, varsity!” when 
the head manager himself came along, 

“You with the yellow hair!” he cried. 
“Didn't they send you for towels?” 

“What towels?” Caddy asked — and 
then remembered too late. 

Well, the varsity held, but Caddy 
was thrown for a loss. Of course it 
wasn't just that one incident which 
proved he wasn’t made of the stuff 
assistant managers should be made of: 
he had other lapses, and besides, com- 
petition was terrific and he entered the 
field late. So at the end of the week 
his good Welsh name was missing from 
the list of candidates — and that night 
he came to my room again. 

“How's it going?” I asked. 

“I've been dropped,” he said and be- 
gan fingering his necktie. 

“How come?” I asked. 

He explained what had happened. 
“I don’t think I have quite the right 
temperament for assistant manager,” he 
confided. 

“What will you do now?” I inquired. 

He tossed the necktie over his shoul- 
der. “I was thinking I might go out 
for the band. I dropped in to get your 
advice.” 


J UST then there was a racket outside 
and Swede and Bucky and Tex came 
shouldering one another through the 
door. At sight of Caddy, Swede said, 
“Oh, hello, Golf Ball! Hungry again?” 

“No, he dropped in to get some ad- 
vice on music,” I explained. “He’s think- 
ing of trying out for the band.” 

“What's music got to do with the 
band?” Bucky inquired. 

“We have the worst band in the coun- 
try,” Tex added. “They can’t play, they 
can’t march, or do anything!” 

“Just the same, I was thinking of try 
ing for it,” Caddy said. 

“Ever play any instrument?” Swede 
asked in that brutal way of his. 

Caddy shook his head. 

“That makes him eligible!” said Tex. 

“I was thinking I might learn some 
thing,” Caddy went on. “Because I un 
derstand they're going to enlarge the 
band and they'll be needing fellows. 
Maybe I could learn to play a trum 
pet. Or a flute. Or a horn, Or a glocken 
spiel —” 

“Better make up your mind,” Tex 
said. 

“Why not a drum?” Bucky suggested. 

Caddy brightened. “A drum!” he ex- 
claimed. “I remember I used to play 
one when I was « kid —” 

(Continued on page 36) 
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F YOU WERE EDITOR OF THIS 

MAGAZINE, WHAT CHANGES 
WOULD YOU MAKE? That’s the subject 
for our next “Jam Session.” 

Hold on a minute, before you plunge 
into the editor’s chair. We will really 
value your suggestions. So we'd like 
them to be practical. That means there 
are two facts you must face. 

1, All editors have to work on a bud- 
get. Probably you'd like to see this 
magazine printed on expensive paper. 
However, as editor, you Thust keep the 
eost of your publication low enough 
so that any student who wants to sub- 
scribe can afford to do so. 

2. All editors have to consider their 


TODAY'S QUESTION 


What Do You Consider the Five 
Outstanding Movies of the Last 
Year? Which Did You Like Best? 
Why? 


And here they are — your nomina- 
tions for the best films of the year. From 
the lists of five films which you submit- 
ted, we have compiled a list of the ten 
best-liked films. We list them in order 
of popularity. 

(1) The Jolson Story, (2) The Year- 
ling, (3) Dear Ruth, (4) Welcome 
Stranger, (5) High Barbaree, (6) Mar- 
gie, (7) The Best Years of Our Lives, 
(8) The Egg and I, (9) The Perils of 
Pauline, and (10) Miracle on 34th 
Street. 

In voting for the one film you rated 
tops, you picked the following: 

(1) The Jolson Story, (2) The Year- 
ling, (8) Dear Ruth, (4) The Best 
Years of Our Lives, (5) Margie, (6) 
Welcome Stranger, (7) Life With 
Father, (8) Cynthia, (9) It Happened 
in Brooklyn, and (10) The Red House. 

In reading your letters we noted that 
your lists tended to favor strictly en- 
tertainment films (i.e., musicals and 
comedies). However, when it came to 
naming the one film you considered the 
best, you usually chose a film you felt 
contained more than just entertain- 
ment. Your No. 1 choices were usually 
accompanied by such comments as, “I 
liked such-and-such a film because it 
taught me . . . it pointed out . . . or it 
helped me to understand, etc.” This 


readers’ needs. Maybe you personally 
would prefer a magazine devoted ex- 
clusively to sports, fashions, or photog- 
raphy. However, now you are editing a 
classroom magazine, the main purpose 
of which is to help readers understand 
the subjects they study in school. Re- 
member: You can’t change the price, 
and you can’t change the purpose. But 
from there on, you’re on your own. And 
we're all ears! 

Write down your ideas and mail them 
not later than Nov. 17 :o0 Gay Head, 
Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. All letters must 
be signed with name and school address 
to be eligible for publication here. 


suggests that while you're all for enier- 
tainment value at the box-office, the 
films that make a lasting impression on 
you are those which add to your under- 
standing of real people and of the world 
in which you live. 

Below you will find some of the most 
interesting and best-expressed reasons 
readers gave for their first choices: 


As the best film of the year, I pick... 


The Yearling. The brilliant color and 
beauty of the Everglades were so well 
photographed. The realistic portrayal 
of the fight between the bear and the 
dogs appealed to me. I also liked the 
story of a family who did not give up 
easily in the face of hardships. 


John Dinu 
Fordson H. S., Dearborn, Mich. 


The Jolson Story. I am an usher at 
a theatre. From an usher’s viewpoint, 
musicals are always best — because no 
matter what part of the picture he sees, 
it is enjoyable. Of all last year’s musi- 
cals, The Jolson Story rated highest with 
our customers, and after seeing the 
film 22 times, I am inclined to agree. 


Bill Wallace 
St. Thomas H. S., Detroit, Mich. 


Crossfire. I choose this one because it 
deals with the ever-present problem of 
race prejudice in a very intelligent and 
educational way. It opened my eyes to 
a great extent, and I'm positive my feel- 
ings are similar to those of everyone 
who has seen it. 


Greg Mihock 
West H. S. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dear Ruth. My favorite, mostly be- 
cause it was typical of a family in any 
American town. To me, it seemed very 
realistic for one of the characters re- 
minded me of my little sister. 


Jo Ann Smith 
Abraham Lincoln H. $., Council Bluffs, lewe 


Margie. Margie proved to me and 
to many other teen-agers that our par- 
ents were not as old-fashioned as we 
think, that they were just as fun-loving 
as we are when it came to football 
games, dancing, and parties. 


Theresa Murphy 
Bishop Muldoon H. S., Rockford, Mi. 


Caesar and Cleopatra. We had just 
finished studying this play in school 
when I saw the film. It helped me to 
understand some of the things I didn’t 
understand in reading the play. 


Colleen Cole 
Mattanawcook Academy, Lincoln, Maine 


Carnegie Hall. This serious presenta- 
tion of the music of the masters held 
my attention throughout the film. My 
high regard for the film is based, in 
part, on my love of classical music. 

Doriss Kremp 
Jasper (ind.) H. &. 


Gone With the Wind. I first saw this 
movie when I was 12 years old. But I 
enjoyed it even more when I saw it 
this year. In my opinion, this is one 
picture which will never lose its box- 
office appeal. It brings to the screen a 
page from our history books and also 
presents a stirring love story. It has all 
the ingredients which please an Ameri- 
can audience. 


Norma Slavin 
Roosevelt H. S., Dayton, Ohio 


Life With Father. This is one of the 
few movies that sticks close to the 
text of the book from which it is taken. 
As a teen-ager, I liked it because it is 
a satire on how misunderstanding par- 
ents can be, and an even more success- 
fu. satire on American family life. 

Austin Caswell 
West H. S., Minneapolis, Mian. 


(Goncluded on page 32) 





















F THESE aren't the best kicking pic 
| tures you've ever seen, I'll eat every 

Chicago Bear in captivity, The 
booter is Jack Nork, Columbia U, star, 
and he posed for these photos just for 
you, If you're interested in punting a 
ball with a nice long spiral, study these 
pictures, then practice, practice, 
practice some more 

Let's see how Jack does it, First, he 
takes an easy, relaxed stance with left 
foot forward and hands outstretched 
facing the center (1), 

As the ball comes back, Jack steps 
back with his left feot (2-4), He catches 
the ball and immediately fingers it into 
position — right hand to the rear and 
left hand farther forward on the other 
side (5). 

At the same time, Jack takes a short 
step forward with the right foot (6). 
He then takes a regular step with the 
left foot (7-10). The steadying hand 
(left) comes off the ball first, then the 


and 











right hand (8). Note that the ball is 
laid on the kicking foot, not thrown 
forward, 

As the left foot is planted, the right 
foot comes forward with the knee bent 
(10). Contact is made on the instep 
with a snap of the lower leg (12). The 
toe is pointed sharply and the left arm 
is kept up for balance. The leg follows 





through naturally, bringing the kicker 
up on his left toe (14). 

Remember these main points: (1) 
hold ball about waist high; (2) keep the 
right knee bent until just before contact 
—then snap leg out straight; (3) lay 
ball on foot; (4) always keep kicking 
toe pointed downward. 

—Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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What’s in 
Your Future? 


lf you love to paint... 





Why don't you 


try to win one ol 





The United States Time Cor- 
poration offers these Special 
National Awards annually for 
the best work submitted in the 
Pictorial Arts Division of the 
Scholastic Awards. Each of the 
$100 winners will also get na- 
tional recognition — because 
















grand prize entries are repro- 
duced in full color on Ingersoll 
calendars which are submitted 
to schools, libraries, magazine 
and newspaper offices, radio 
stations, and young people's 
clubs all over the country! 


—the most 
famous name 
in time 
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Jobs 


forest ranger, or a Government 

clerk-stenographer, A Government 
job appeals to you, How do you find 
out at openings there are in Govern 
ment work? And what must you do to 
land a job? 

Do you recall the bulletin board in 
your Post Office — the one where you 
see pictures of desperados, accompanied 
by the offer; $10,000 reward for the ap 
prehension, dead or alive, of Scarface 
Jones? That same bulletin board usually 
has lists of openings in Government 
work with descriptions of various jobs, 
Such announcements also tell you how 
to apply for the job. 

If you alr ady know with what Gov- 
ernment agency you'd like to work, you 
can apply directly to it, or to your re- 
gional Civil Service office. 


A Trip to the P.O. 


Suppose you go down to look at the 
P.O, bulletin board, You see the follow- 
ing openings: Messenger ($1,690 a 
year), Mimeograph Operator ($1,756), 
Student Dietician ($1,470), Seamstress, 
Laundryman, Cook, Electrician, Painter, 
Auto Mechanic, and many others, 

Finally your eye lights on this an- 
nouncement: Stenographers and Typ- 
ists (CAF-2, $1,945). Typists must, un- 
der supervision, be able to typewrite 
copy of moderate difficulty. See sample 
test below. If you can qualify and want 
to apply for permission to take the ex- 
amination, mail Form S5000AB to the 
Civil Service Commission, Washington 
25, D.C. (Forms are available in Ist and 
Qnd class Post Offices. ) 

You glance over the sample typing 
test. It begins, “This practice exercise 
is similar in length and difficulty to the 
one that you will be required to take 
for the Plain Copy Test . . 

The typing test counts 50 per cent 
of the examination and a General Test 
counts the other 50 per cent. The Gen- 
eral Test will contain vocabulary ques- 
tions, (For example: authentic means 
most nearly . . detailed, reliable, valu- 
able, technical, o: practical.) You also 
will be asked to answer questions based 
on short paragraphs of information. 

In addition to these two tests, the 
stenographer’s test will include a sec- 
tion in shorthand. Here is a sample: 

“The practice of paying workers by 
check instead of in cash reduces the 
danger of losses.” (To be taken in short- 
hand in ten seconds.) 


¥ you want to be a Geanan! Or a 


Form S5O00AB calls for your name, 
address, title of examination (stenog- 
raphy or typing), where you wish to 
take the test, job, whether 
you've been in the Armed Forces, ete, 

If your reques to take the exam is 
approved, part of Form 5000AB will be 
returned to you, and you'll be told the 
date and place of the exam. You will 
also be told whether you need to fill out 
further forms, Usually Form 57 ( Appli- 
cation for Federal Employment) is also 
required, You turn this in at the time 
of your test, 

Form 57 asks about your present posi- 
tion, previous jobs, education, military 
experience, the organizations you be- 
long to, and requests the names of 
people who know you and the quality 
of work you do, 


yresent 





“What America Means to 
Me” Contest 


The Quiz Kids radio program is spen- 
toring an essay contest for high sshool 
seniors. Any interested senior is invited 
te write an essay on the subject, “What 
America Means to Me.” 

Authors of the eight best essays will 
receive two-year college schelarships at 
eight of the country’s leading universi- 
tles. The scholarships will cover all fees 
and tuition and will also pay $1200 to 
be applied on living expenses for the two 
yeers. In addition, 50 honorable mention 
awards of $50 each will be made. 

Dr. Paul A. Witty, Professor of Educa- 
tien at Northwestern University, heads 
the committee of judges. The rest of the 
committee will consist of one representa- 
tive from each of the eight universities 
offering scholarships. 

Essays will be judged on their treat- 
ment of: (1) the basic principles of democ- 
racy, (2) the contribution made by our 
history te our present and future, and 
(3) the individual's responsibility in carry- 
ing on ovr democratic heritage. Essays 
will also be judged on originality and 
freshness of style. 

Essays should be mailed to: Quiz Kids, 
8 Sevth Michigan Avenve, Chicago 3, 
Winois. All entries must be postmarked 
before midnight November 10. 











with Uncle Sam 


The Civil Service Commission will 
investigate your loyalty to the Govern 
ment to be sure you are not a Fascist 
or Communist sympathizer. 

“But, what happens after I take the 
test?” you want t know, 

The names of all who pass the test 
are put on a list of persons eligible for 
the job. The list is arranged according 
to test scores, The first vacancy goes to 
any one of the first three at the top of 
the list. Veterans get special preference 
for jobs, As additional vacancies arise, 
the jobs are given to the next names on 
the list. Those chosen usually receive 
temporary appointments (which may 
become permanent after an additional 
loyalty investigation, and after the 
worker has demonstrated his efficiency). 

Not all Civil Service positions require 
examinations. In 


some instances ap- 


pointments are. based on Form 57 and 
other information. Still other Govern 
ment jobs ure filled by election (the 
U.S. presidency), or by appointment 
(the post of a Supreme Court Justice). 


C.S. Classifications 

All Civil Service jobs are divided into 
four class s. Psychologists, economists, 
etc., are usually classified as Profes 
sional and Scientific workers (P). Sten 
ographers, typists, file clerks, book 
keepers, etc., are classified as Clerical, 
Administrative, and Fiscal workers 
(CAF). 

Remember that stenographer’s job 
was CAF-2, That meant Clerical, Ad- 
ministrative, and Fiscal work, second 
class. CAF-1, one grade below, would 
require less skill and offer less pay. 

Janitors, watchmen, guards, etc., are 
classified as Custodial, Protective, and 
Crafts workers (CPC). Some Govern 
ment teachers and other workers are 
classified as Sub-Professional workers 
(SP). 

All Civil Service jobs are on a salary 
scale based on education and experi- 
ence. Most states and many local com 
munities have a Civil Service set-up 
similar to that of the Federal Govern 
ment. Almost all Government jobs pay 
a relatively low salary. Until recently, 
more than half of the workers received 
less than $2,000 a year. 

There are, however, advantages to 
Government work, including old-age 
pensions, vacations with pay, salary 
schedules providing for regular raises, 
and work that usually continues in time 
of depression. 
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Alabama Polytechnic Institute 

Albright Art School 

American Academy of Art 

Art Career School 

Art Center Association School, Louisville 
Art School of the Society of Arts & Crafts 
Art Students League of New York 
Bradley University College of Fine Arts 
Burnley School of Art and Design 
California College of Arts and Crafts 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 
Cincinnati Art Academy 

Cleveland School of Art 

Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center 
Colorado State College of Education 
Columbus Art School 

Corcoran School of Art 

Fort Wayne Art School 

Fred Archer School of Photography 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
Gnagy School of Painting 

Illinois Wesleyan University 

Institute of Design, Chicago 

Jackson-Von Ladau School of Fashion - 
Jamesine Franklin School of Professional Arts 
John Herron Art School 

Kansas City Art Institute and School of Design 
Layton School of Art 

Maryland Institute 

McDowell Designing and Dressmaking School 











SENIORS! Win a full tuition scholarship 
to one of these outstanding schools: 


Vesper George School of Art 






Ask your teacher for details or write for Art and Photo Booklets to 
SCHOLASTIC AWARDS, 220 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 








Meinzinger Art School 

Minneapolis School of Art 

Modern School of Fashion and Design 
Moore Institute of Art 

New York Institute of Photography 
New York-Phoenix School of Design 
New York School of Interior Decoration 
Parsons School of Design ; 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
Portland Museum Art School 

Pratt Institute 

Rhode Island School of Design 

Ringling School of Art 

Richmond Professional Institute 
Rochester Institute of Technology 

St. Louis School of Fine Arts 

San Antonio Art Institute 

School of the Art Institute of Chicago 
School of Fine and Applied Arts, Portland 
School of Fine and Applied Arts, U. of Wichita 
School of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
Syracuse University School of Art 
Traphagen School of Fashion 

Tyler School of Art 

University of Alabama 

University of Denver School of Art 
University of Georgia 

University of Miami 

University of New Mexico 

University of North Carolina 
University of Oklahoma School of Art 
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Jam Session 
(Concluded) 


The Best Years of Our Lives. This 
story not only tells of the readjustments 
necessary in the lives of American vet- 
erans, but it alsu gives an inside view of 
American family life. When such a fine 
cast is assembled to make such an ex- 
citing and commendable film, Holly- 
wood gets my highest praise. 

Peggy Brown 
Burlington (N. J.) H. S. 


Devil on Wheels. This taught all teen- 
agers a lesson about the dangers of reck- 
less driving. 

Lois Ackman 
Huntley (iil.) H. S$. 


It's a Wonderful Life. This film stress- 
es the point that every person, no mat- 
ter how insignificant he may seem, af- 
fects the lives of people around him. 
Along with this fine theme, there is 
excellent comedy in che form of an 
angel trying to earn his wings. Movies 
about divorce and murder should be 
replaced with films like this. 

Laverne Hackman 
Jasper (ind.) H. S. 


Cynthia. This shows how parents can 
be ruled by relatives in bringing up 
their children, instead of velying on old- 
fashioned common sense. 


Jean Harmer 
Bishop Muldoon H. S., Rockford, Il. 


Miracle on 34th Street. This showed 
what is really behind the belief in Santa 
Claus, and what a real thing that belief 
is to most Americans. 


Barbara Thomas 
Bishop Muldoon H. S., Rockford, Ill. 





The Egg and I. I liked this because 
of the humorous situations it developed 
around the seemingly dull business of 
chicken farming. The movie was like 
life on a real chicken farm — one yolk 
after another! 


Larry Christopherson 
West H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Jolson Story. This gives the 
younger generation a better understand- 
ing, of the great vaudeville singer whom 
our parents have often tolu us about. 


Bruce E. Hoeger 
Ridgefield (Conn.) H. S$. 


The Farmer's Daughter. This is not 
only humorous and entertaining, but it 
also teaches something worthwhile. At 
one point in the film, the father tells his 
daughter, “If you are ashamed to fight 
for the truth, you are unfit for any job 
or public office.” And this is true. If we 
are able to fight for the truth, we are 
able to face all phases of life. 


Jeannette Wallock 
St. Joseph's Academy, Stevens Point, Wis. 


Boomerang. It demonstrates one of 
the principles for which America stands 
— justice. I was much impressed by the 
ccurage the district attorney displayed 
as he stood up for the rights of a con- 
demned man who he believed was in- 
nocent. Since Boomerang was based on 
a real incident, it made me fully aware 
and appreciative of the freedom and 
protection we obtain in our democracy. 


Marilyn Heber 
West H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Henry the Fifth. This film was so 
lifelike that I felt as if I had taken part 
in. it. The acting was superb. The cos- 
tumes were beautiful and blended har- 





moniously with the technicolor. 
film tra tted one back through # 
pages of history very effectively. Ma 
pictures of this nature would be edy. 
cational for everyone. 


Mary Ann Wolter 
Mount Carmel Academy, Wichita, Ke 


Anna and the King of Siam. This 
very educational. It showed the cu 
toms of Siam, and it showed how th 
people of Siam responded to the teach 
ings of an English woman. 


Betty Buchan 
Central H. S., Tulsa, Olde 


The Beginning or the End. This is 
very exciting and educational film which 
everybody should see. It shows ho 
scientists worked day and night on th 
atomic bomb. 


Mary Ann Fabian 
St. Thomas H. S., Detroit, Mid. 


Sister Kenny. This film showed th 
courage of a woman who fought fo 
what she believed, even though every- 
one seemed to be opposed to her opin 
ions. 

Joan Sachs 
Bishop Muldoon H. $., Rockford, ii 


The Red House. This created strong 
suspense, and was entirely new 
different from other movie plots. 


Patricia Ramm 
Abraham Lincoln H. $., Council Bluffs, low: 


Welcome Stranger. This filh: show 
how we often act toward strangers wh» 
move to our communities. Often w 
misjudge people before we get to know 
them. The film proves we ought to ge 
to know people before condemning 
them. 


Barbara Winter 
Humboldt H. S., St. Paul, Mim 
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SPONSORED FOR 19 CONSECUTIVE YEARS BY THE 
MAKERS OF HIGGINS AMERICAN DRAWING INKS. 


63 CASH PRIZES « 27 GIFTS 
CHANCES FOR SCHOLARSHIPS 


ink by Junior and Senior 
entered in competition in 
any of these fields: FREE HAND DRAWING IN COLORED INKS ° 
FREE HAND DRAWING IN BLACK INKS * CARTOONING * MECHANICAL 
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t store sponsor (perhaps in your city) exhibits '™t \NmRAATIonNL 
entries and awards additional prizes. Ask your art teacher or write to Scholastic, 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 
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P rs British Combine 
il Blu fs, lows 
gales RADITIONAL pomp and circum- 
; fil, show stance, somewhat trimmed by post- 
rangers why war austerity conditions, will mark 
;. Often w the royal marriage of Princess Eliza- 
get to know beth, heiress-presumptive to the British 
ought to ge throne, to Lieutenant Philip Mount- 
condemning __ batten. 
The 2l-year-old princess and the 
; handsome naval officer who renounced 
S*. Poul, iim his position as a member of the Greek 
royal family will be married in West- 





minster Abbey on November 20 at 
» 11:30 a.m. Princess Elizabeth and her 
™ father, King George VI, will walk up the 
aisle followed by two pages and eight 
bridesmaids. 

The design of the Princess’ wedding 
'* gown is a closely guarded secret. 
Fashion editors are competing to be 
the first to report on the dress, which 
may set a new vogue in wedding 

’ / gowns. 

‘pail The Royal Special License (above) 
mee (Was specially lettered in a style used 
—— »» in legal documents as far back as 1600. 
‘ L | The royal couple will sign four registers 

2 «% » during the elaborate ceremonies. One of 

J these is the Royal Book, in which is 
recorded all important occasions in the 
THAlibee fC Royal Family. 

After their marriage, Elizabeth and 
Phillip will go to Windsor Castle, at 
Hampton Court not far from London, 
for their honeymoon. 
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An’ Tootsie Rolls are tops in 
taste! So chocolaty rich ‘n’ 
chewy! Grown-ups LOVE THAT 
* deliciously different TASTE, 
too! And think of it! While each 
luscious bite is thrillin’ you, 
quick energy is zippin’ to your 
muscles. Yes sirree, Tootsie 
Rolls can practically turn you 
into a regular dynamo an’ make 
you the hero of your team! 
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decorate fabrics 


PRANG 
‘TEXTILE COLORS 
Tris Christmas give the kind 
of gifts you've always wanted 
to, but never could afford! 
Your allowance goes far and 
you and your friends will be 
thrilled with the lovely gifts 
you can easily and inexpen- 
sively make. 


PRANG are the reliable bright 
colors that do not fade when 
washed. Just follow the simple 
directions to make beautiful 
scarfs, ties, hankies, blouses 
and linens that are so admired. 


You may win 
a prize tool 


Anything decorated with Prang 
Textile Colors may be submitted 
for the Textile Awards in the big 
Scholastic Contest 


$900 CASH PRIZES 


The American Crayon Company 
sponsors Textile Awards, Pictorial 
Awards and Poster Awards in the 
Scholastic Contest. Ask your teach- 
er for details. Plan to enter your 
regular school art work and win 
a prize! 


Send for this 
Booklet! 

“po tf YoursEeLr” 
Eaay-te-follew directions 
ter Textile Oolers 
and count clever ideas 
and deslens. Gend 
today 


Free literature 
an request 
Dest. 8.20 
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Perhaps it's my imagination, but 
“They're After Me” by Thomas Moran 
(which appeared on your “Young 
Voices” page in Senior Scholastic - 
Sept, 15) sounds strangely like a story 
by Dick Asbaugh which appeared in 
This Week Magazine not many weeks 
ago, | hope I'm mistaken, but I doubt it. 

Vi Peers 
Rolfe (lowa) Consolidated School 


“They're After Me” has the old As 
baugh touch of satiric understatement, 
all right. But if any plagiarizing was 
done, Mr. Asbaugh must have been 
snooping through our files, For our rec- 
ords show that Tom Moran sent tn his 
“Young Voices” contribution as long ago 
as last spring. Just goes to show what 
a professional tone these young voices 
can produce! — Ed. 


I think your magazine is tops for 
teen-agers. But couldn't we have more 
articles on how teen-agers live and think 
in other countries? With all the talk 
about United Nations, I think there 
should be more unity the 
young people of different nations. 

Shirley Wolkaustz 
Peekskill (N. Y.) H. S. 


between 


This is my first term in senior high 
school, During the first week »f school, 
my English presented each 
member of our class with a brand new 
copy of Senior Scholastic. After reading 
it from cover to cover, I must say my 
first impression was most favorable. The 
thing I liked most was the clear, frank, 
and concise manner in which the arti- 
cles were presented. 

I particularly enjoyed the editorial 
concerning the Taft-Hartley Act en- 
titled “Rule Book for Labor — 1947 Edi- 
tion.” It took a liberal point of view 
with which I am wholeheartedly in 
favor, I hope in the future we will see 
many such progressive articles. 


teacher 


Beatrice Dreizen 
Eastern District H. S. 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


Our editors are very interested in 
your reactions. However, we would like 
to point out that it is incorrect to refer 
to the above article as an editorial. 
“Rule Book for Labor” was a news story 
in which the writer tried to present the 
important facts relating to the Taft- 
Hartley Act as fairly as possible. A news 
story is different from an editorial in 


Say What: You Please! 


that an editorial may express an opinion 
on one side or another of an argument. 
A news story should not do this, It 
should merely report the facts, and let 
readers draw their own conclusions.—Ed. 


“Sharps and Flats” is my favorite 
article in your excellent magazine, | 
think it would be a good idea to intro- 
duce some disc jockeys or popular band 
leaders in addition to rating the records 
in this column. How about it? 


Pat Aregoni 
Stambaugh H. §. 
Caspian, Mich. 


A fine ideal We plan to do this when- 
ever we have space. — Ed. 


The way in which you present history 
and English should help us all in our 
future vocations. I particularly liked the 
editorial, “A Job for a Lifetime” (Sept. 
29). 

Rita M. Lubold 
St. Joseph's School 
Farley, lowa 


We were born in the great United 
States. We can go to war to protect this 
nation, perhaps even to make the “su 
preme sacrifice.” We have to pay taxes 
to the U, S. Government. We go to jail 
if we don’t pay. We even enjoy the 
Four Freedoms. How nice! 

But, we (about 600,000 U. S. citizens 
by birth) are denied the great privilege 
of a democracy — the simple right to 
vote for our country’s leaders. 

We are the citizens of our nation’s 
capital, Washington, D. C. 

For you: a democratic government. 

For us; “taxation without representa- 
tion.” 

Why? 

A future voter (?), Ray Koontz 
McKinley H. S. 
Washington, D. C. 


I have been selling your magazine in 
my social studies class for many years. 
Nothing in all this time has heartened 
me more than your announcement of 
the “All Out for Democracy” series. The 
titles listed presage an educational fea- 
ture that should be trumpeted all over 
the land by liberals on our teaching 
staffs, 

Charles Cogan, a teacher 
Bronx H. S. of Science, 
New York, N. Y. 
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“Worthwhile. 
“Save Your Money. 


¥’“Tops, don't miss. 
MGREEN DOLPHIN STREET (M- 
G-M. Produced by Carey Wil- 

son. Directed by Victor Saville.) 

Now we know why M-G-M- picked 
Elizabeth Goudge’s Green Dolphin 
Street as the winner of their first novel 
contest. G. D. S. has everything — an 
earthquake, a tidal wave, a shipwreck, 
an uprising of New Zealand's Maori na- 
tives, three pairs of star-crossed lovers, 
two deathbed scenes, and the joys of a 
spiritual life! Here was the supreme 
challenge to the movie makers: a 
chance to do everything they had ever 
done before — and to do it all in the 
same film. 

What Hollywood has yet to learn is 
that a story with everything isn't neces- 
sarily a good story. The best stories 
and the best films are usually those 
which concentrate on a simple theme 
and on one or two dramatic incidents 
which illustrate that theme. Green Dol- 
phin Street rambles and staggers under 
its heavy load of colorful melodrama. 
Characterization becomes muddy and 
confused as the leading players are 
called upon for one tragic or swash- 
buckling trick after another. As the film 
ends, it’s hard to be sure what any one 
of the four main characters represents. 

Lana Turner, Donna Reed, Van Hef- 
lin, and Richard Hart occupy the cen- 
ter of the screen most of the time. They 
seem to be trying to show what happens 
when a young man, by “a slip of the 
pen,” asks the wrong girl to marry him. 


“LIFE WITH FATHER’ CONTEST 


When our readers voted for the film 
they considered the best of the year 
(see “Jam Session” in this issue), we 
were surprised to find Life with Father 
among the first ten. Why? Because Life 
with Father has been in the nation’s 
theaters hardly a month. Only a frac- 
tion of the nation’s film-goers have had 
an opportunity to see it. However, that 
fraction was enthusiastic enough to put 
this film among the first ten. 

If your taste in movies is similar to 
that of other teen-agers, you'll want to 
see Life with Father, too. 

And if you do see the. film, here’s 
your opportunity to make your movie- 
going pay off: 

Scholastic Magazines and Warner 
Brothers’ Pictures are sponsoring a con- 


test for the best essay comparing the 
American scene as depicted in the film 
Life with Father, with the American 
scene today. Sixty cash prizes totaling 
$500 will be awarded for the best 
essays. 

In comparing “life with father” in 
the 1880s with “life with father” in 
1947, you may consider such aspects as 
transportation, dress, manners, business 
life, the home, etc. 

Two groups of prizes will be award- 
ed. Group I will be for students in the 
7th, 8th, and 9th grades; Group II for 
students in the 10th, llth, and 12th 
grades. Prizes in each group will be as 
follows: First prize, $50; second, $40; 
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third, $30; fourth, $20; fifth, $10. 
Twenty-five honorable mentions of $4 
each will also be awarded in each 
group. 

Your essay should not be over 500 
words in length. It should be accompa- 
nied by a sheet of paper containing the 
following information: Your name, 
home address, age, school, and grade. 
All entries should be typed or written 
legibly in ink on one side of the paper. 

The contest will close December 
15th. Mail your essay to: “Life with 
Father” Contest, Scholastic Magazines, 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Your essay must be postmarked no later 
than midnight, December 15, 1947. 











WIN EXTRA PRIZE MONEY 


Are you planning to enter the Scholastic Art Awards contest? 
If you are, be sure to ask your teacher for the official Rules Bock- 
let. Prize-winners can add to their money if their entries are on 
Strathmore Artist Papers and Boards. The real reason for using 
Strathmore is that these papers help you get the best results, but 


extra prize money is a help, too! 


4 BONUS AWARDS 


Ist Prize, $15 ...for the winners of any of the lst prizes whose work was 
done on Strathmore. 


2nd Prize, $10 ... for the winners of any of the 2nd prizes whose work was 
done on Strathmore. 


3rd Prize, $5... for the winners of any of the 3rd prizes whose work was 
done on Strathmore. 


4th Prize, a Strathmore Sketch Packet... .. for the winners of any 


Honorable Mention whose work was done on Strathmore. 





Make Paper Part of Your Picture! 
Write today for sample book. 


STRATHMORE 


ARTIST 
PAPERS 
& BOARDS 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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I ALLMEE with Mossberg 


ST ICED gm power Internal 
Adjustment 


Scopes 


High mount or low mount 
your choice with a Mossberg 
cope. Model #5M4, illustrated, 
sits right down there, snug to 
the receiver. For those who re- 
quire high mounting, there's 
Model #8M4—either a wonder- 
ful value at $9.95, 


NOTE to owners of the new 
Hossberd Model s131M Avto- 
mat »—For you, Inierna 
Adjustment Scope Model /4M4, 
with new patented mount fit- 
ting Into dovetail grooves in 
the receiver. Best ever! 
SEE THEM AT YOUR DEALERS 

Cotolog on request.No sales at factory 





78811 St. John Street, New Haven 5, Conn. 
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TRY THIS TESTED WAY TO HELP 
RELIEVE BLACKHEADS AND 
meio ad CAUSED PIMPLES 


Want a clear smooth 
complexion again? Then 
cleanse face with Cuti- 
cura Soap as directed, 
next smooth on creamy, 
pleasant Cuticura Oint- 
ment. Results may sur- 
priseyou! Recommended 
by many nurses, At all 
druggists. Buy today! 
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And the World Was Beautiful 
(Continued) 


“Till you broke it,” added Swede. 

Caddy moistened his lips. Then he 
said to Bucky, “I’m glad you mentioned 
a drum. Because I don’t think I could 
have learned to play a trumpet or a 
flute or a horn or a glockenspiel in time 
to be in the band this season, But a 
drum, that’s easy!” 

“Bass or snare?” I inquired. 

He blinked at me. 

“Big drum or little drum?” 
plained. 

“Little,” he said. 

The football season dragged on to- 
ward the end of October and after- 
noons while Swede and Bucky and the 
rest of us were working out on the 
field we could hear the band practic- 
ing somewhere in the distance. Now and 
then I would wonder how Caddy was 
making out, but most of the time I 
had enough to do to think of football, 
for we were pointing for the big game 
with McGraw University the first Sat- 
urday in November, and all of us were 
worried. 

One night after training table I was 
on my way across the campus, when 
some one came up behind me and 
slapped an arm through mine. “Hello, 
Dave,” he said; and I looked into the 
lean dour face of Scotty Gordon, the 
band leader. We began to talk, and 
soon I learned that what Caddy had 
said about the band was true: they 
were taking in a lot of new fellows. 
“I know we're not much of an outfit,” 
Scotty admitted, “but give us another 
week — then we'll be a band! Some of 
the new material is pretty good.” 

“Er—” I began cautiously, “would 
there be a little fellow with yellow hair 
and lots of pep?” 

Scotty began to laugh the way so 
many Scotchmen laugh: quietly, eco- 
nomically. “You mean Caddy Cadwal- 
lader, of course. Nice boy — sorry about 
him. He wanted to drum, and I gave 
him a tryout, but he couldn’t handle 
the sticks. Lacked rhythm, I think. I 
gave him every possible chance, but 
it was no use. Then he said, ‘Let me 
try the bass drum!’ You should have 
heard the laugh that went up. However, 
I gave him a lick at that too —” 

“Must have been funny to see him,” 
I remarked. 

“You're right!” Scotty agreed. “Not 
that it’s such a big drum —we're ex- 
pecting a bigger one — but alongside it, 
Caddy looked like something out of a 
circus. Still he might have pasted if 
he’d only had a sense of rhythm. He 
didn’t. He got everybody all mixed u 
So —I had to tell ‘him he would ha 
ably be a somewhere else. You 
know how the dean talks —” 


I ex- 


“Yes, I know,” 
too bad,” 
spirit.” 

“It’s the kind of spirit that wins,” 
Scotty agreed. “By the way,” he re- 
marked as we reached the dorm, “look 
for a surprise at the McGraw game.” 

“The band?” I suggested. 

He nodded. 

“If you'll play in tune—” I began, 
then checked myself, for he was look- 
ing at me after the manner of a man 
who has heard the same joke before. 

Caddy came to my room a few nights 
later and told me what Scotty had told 
me. “You know, Hildebrand,”- he re- 
marked in that likable way of his, “it 
seems to me when I went out for the 
band I overlooked the most important 
position of all, I mean the one I’m ex- 
actly suited for!” 

“Er — you don’t mean band leader?” 
I suggested. 

“That's right,” he said. 

“But, Caddy,” I argued, “Scotty Gor- 
don is the best leader we've had in 
years! You couldn’t hope to take the 
job away from him —” 

“Oh, now I wouldn’t want to do 
that, it might make him feel bad,” Cad- 
dy said. “But look, some football teams 
have co-captains, don’t they? Well, then, 
why not co-band leaders?” 


I said hastily. “It’s 
I added, “but I like Caddy’s 


Wie I was trying to think of the 
right answei, he began to let his im- 
agination run wild. “Here’s the way I'd 
work things!” he went on excitedly. 
“Scotty’s tall and thin, you know— 
that’s fine. Well, on the afternoon. of 
a game, let him lead the band down 
the field and countermarch them. Then 
I'd step in and lead them back! Can't 
you imagine it? First a big tall solemn 
guy like Scotty, then a smiling little 
shrimp like me — it would be a knock- 
out!” 

“Ever twirl a baton?” I inquired. 

“No, but ~ couid learn!” 

“Ever toss one over the goal posts 
and catch it?” 

“No, but I could learn that too!” 

I was silent. 

“I tell you it'll be wonderful!” he 
went on. “Tomorrow I'll see Scotty Gor- 
don again and sell him the idea! You 
know,” he added in a confidential tone, 
“I never get discouraged, ‘If at first 
you don’t succeed, try, try again.’ I'm 
like that: I keep right on trying.” 

“I've noticed it,” I said. 

Two days later I saw Scotty for a 
few seconds while I was racing to make 
a nine o'clock. He too was in a hurry, 
but as we were passing each other, I 
called, “Did Caddy see you?” 

“Yeah!” Scotty shouted back. 

When I shot a glance over my shoul- 
der, he -was still standing in the path, 
laughing, and I fancied I could see 
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tears glistening on his gaunt cheeks. 

That was Friday —and after that I 
wasn't interested in laughter. Some of 
the McGraw crowd had already arrived 
for the game next day, and we were 
hearing reports that McGraw University 
had a team of supermen. I forgot about 
Scotty and Caddy. I forgot about the 
band. Nothing was important except 


-football. 


The next day, when the band failed 
to appear on the field as usual at the 
beginning of a game, I didn’t even miss 
it. We had got off to a bad start by 
losing the toss. As we lined up a few 
minutes later — McGraw in green and 
Wallawash in red and blue—I kept 
thinking of what Coach Ripley had said 
to me a little while earlier: “Your posi- 
tion at left end, Hildebrand, is the 
weakest spot on the team, but I’ve got 
to use you because all the other ends 
except Dumpy Davis are either crippled 
or on probation. So do your best!” 

I tried to follow his advice, but my 
best wasn’t good enough to stop Mc- 
Graw on their very first sweep, and their 
right halfback went fifty-four yards for 
a touchdown. McGraw 6, Wallawash 0 
—and the game less than two minutes 
old! Fortunately, Bucky Horstman and 
Fish Coddington blocked their try for 
the extra point. 

Following that initial horror we suc- 
ceeded somehow in recovering ourselves 
and holding them throughout the rest 
of the quarter—in spite of the per- 
sistent way they kept playing my end. 
But all during the second quartér they 
were in our territory, and shortly be- 
fore the end they scored again and 
then added the extra point. McGraw 
13, Wallawash 0. 

As we trooped tragically up the field 
in the direction of the locker building 
I was aware of a faint throbbing. At 
first, thanks to the pounding I had 
taken, I couldn’t tell whether it was in- 
side my head or not. Someone next to 
me said, “Here comes the band.” 

Yes, of course, the band. Now I could 
see them wheeling on to the field: 
Scotty tall and resplendent in red and 
blue, then the front rank of the trum- 
peters, then a row of drummers, then 
more trumpeters. . . 
at them, sore and tired and desperately 
unhappy over the score, a tremendous 
burst of cheering rose from the Walla- 
wash stands. It was almost as loud as 
if the game were still in progress and 
Wallawash had gone for a touchdown. 
Moreover, instead of slackening, it 
rapidly swelled and spread until I had 
the feeling that every person in the 
stadium was trying to yell a little louder 
than ever before. 

Then my brain cleared a little, and 
I saw why they were cheering. The 
band had a new bass drum! I gaped at 
it, blinking. It wasn’t just an ordinary 


big bass drum: it was super! A few 
years ago I remember reading that 
Harvard had a drum so big it had to 
be dragged on a little four-wheeled 
carriage. Well, this drum was like that, 
only bigger! 

Scotty raised his baton, and a whistle 
shrilled. The drum boomed, deep-toned 
and authoritative. Then down the field 
they came to the stirring strains of Old 
Wallawash Days, Scotty high-stepping 
it and a big fellow with thick biceps 
pounding the new drum. Maybe it was 
because by brain was still a bit foggy, 
but it seemed to me they played the 
piece perfectly— and what was more 
amazing, no one was out of step! 

Then suddenly, in the midst of all 
the noise and excitement, I spied Cad- 
dy. There he was, smiling and in uni- 
form, a member of the band! Right in 
the very middle of the band! Right in 
front of that enormous drum, his hand 
clutching the shaft on the four-wheeled 
carriage! Again maybe it was because 
my brain was still foggy, but it seemed 
to me that Caddy Cadwallader, strid- 
ing along in front of the drum, was 
smiling the way an actor smiles who 
knows that all the applause is for him. 

I like to think that the new drum 
had something to do with the outcome 
of the game. Anyway, we started the 
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second half like a tornado and made 
two touchdowns in quick succession, 
then added the extra points. When it 
was all over, the score was Wallawash 
14, McGraw 13— and the world was 
beautiful! 

That night I saw Scotty again. He 
grinned as he told me how Caddy had 
tried to convince him that the band 
ought to have two leaders. “We had 
quite an argument,” Scotty went on. 
“In the midst of it the new drum ar- 
rived, and at sight of the baby car- 
riage, Caddy asked, “Who's going to 
pull it?” Well, I had been worrying 
about that — really worrying you know 
— because I hadn’t yet been able to find 
anyone who would care to do that sort 
of thing. So I said, “Who'd like to? 
. . . ‘I would!’ replied Caddy. ‘I used 
to pull my little brother in one of those. 
Now I'll pull this one —for Walla- 
wash! . . . ‘Fine,’ I said to him, ‘you're 
a member of the band!’” 

And that’s the story that came to 
mind at breakfast this morning when I 
opened the newspaper and saw Caddy 
Cadwallader among some of the big 
shots at the United Nations. 





From the book, Teen-Age Sports Stories. 
Copyright 1947 by Lantern Press. Reprint- 
ed by permission of the author. 
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WIN with 


VENUS 


DRAWING PENCILS 


24 cash prizes for your 
pencil drawings ... 
PLUS special sup- 


Start now! Plan to 
enter the 21st Annu- 
al Scholastic Awar 
Contest. 24 Cash Prizes 
—plus special awards for 
all prize winners in most of 
the other art classifications. 


SEE YOUR ART INSTRUCTOR! © 


VENUS Drawing Pencils can 


help you win. Use the pencils 

the professionals prefer—VENUS 

. «. accurately graded for perfect 
rendering, in 17 degrees. 


VENUS 


DRAWING PENCILS 


ARTINSTRUCTORS: Show your students examples of prize-win- 


ning pencil drawings from previous 


* contests. Send 10¢ in 


stamps or coin for brochure of reproductions. Limited quantity. 





American Leap Pencit Company, Hosoxen, ¥. J 




















































© Offensive cough due to 
colds, smoking? Get this 
prescription-type formula 
of proven cough-relief in- 
gredients long used by doc- 
tors. Safe. Delicious. Let 
children enjoy freely. Gives quick, 
long-lasting relief 3 important ways: 
J. Eases throat tickle 
e Soothes raw, irritated membranes 
3. Helps loosen phlegm 
America’s Favorite 
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FREE OFFER 
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Latest Scott's International T 
$6.00 stamp album—cover- 
ing entire world, contains fs 
36,000 illustrated descrip- 
tive spaces; Scott's 1948 T 
Standard $7.00 catalogues 
“Philately’s Encyclopedia”’ 0 
absolutely FREE to appli- D 
cants for foreign approvals 
becoming customers. A 
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BARGAIN STAMP SERVICE 


SantaAna + California 























GARCELON STAMP COMPANY, Box 594. CALAIS. MAINE 
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ROCK OF GIBRALTAR PACKET FREE 


nice jection of from Gibraltar, the mightiest 
eS Sn New Zealand Centennial — 


STAMP 







An error in printing made 
the 24c airmail of 1918 
a rare, valuable stamp. 








HAVE YOU A SHEET YES, THEY JUST 
OF THE NEW 24¢ US. 


AIRMAILS ? BE 24 DOLLARS/ 
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GREAT SCOTT.’,... LOOK. AT 
- THESE STAMPS’ THE AIRPLANES 
ARE FLYING UPSIDE DOWN / 
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THE STAMPS WERE PRINTED iN TWO COLORS. 
FIRST THE BORDER DESIGN IN RED. THEN 
THE AIRPLANES IN BLUE, OVE SHEET 
ALREADY PRINTED WITH THE RED BORDER 
WAS FED ONTO THE PRESS FOR THE 
AIRPLANES THE WRONG WAY... ..eceeses 


19/8 
ems ARMA... 
UPSIDE - DOWN 





HENCE THE ERROR’ 








D0 YOU SEE WHAT | 
JUST BOUGHT ? THE 
AIRPLANES ARE FLY — 
1NG UPS/IDE DOWNS 
AND YOU'RE NOT 
GETTING THEM BACK 
E/THER _ 










WAIT A MINUTE, 
‘4L HAVE TO 

CALL THE POST 
“AL INSPECTOR 
ABOUT THIS/ 
























WASHINGTON POSTAL INSPECTOR'S 


THE NEXT MORNING... 





OUR INSPECTORS 





OFFICE ....WHATS THIS/STOP ALL 
SALES OF TVE NEW 24¢4US.AIR- 
MAIL STAMPS / IF THERE /S ONE 
SHEET PRINTED UPSIDE DOWN 
THERE MUST BE AT LEAST 3 MORE 
AS THEY WERE PRINT. 
EO IN SHEETS OF 
400 AND THEN 
CUT UP {NTO 
SHEETS'OF /00f 
Sel 












GOOD MORNING BOB 


THE STAMPS STILL RE- 
FUSES TO RETURN THEM’ 






WORKED ALL NIGHT 
AND LOCATED 3 
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AFEW OAYS LATER..../N A RARE STAMP 
DEALER'S OFFICE IN PHILADELPHIA....... 


NOT BAD’$/S000 FOR 
24 DOLLARS IN § DAYS/ 





WELL SIR MY BEST OFFER Fi 
STAMPS /S#/S000. Sree 











41L PUT THROUGH A 


CALL TO COL. GREEN IN MASS. AND SEE IF 
HE'S INTERESTED IN BUYING THE SHEET 7 


NOT BAD AT ALL/ 




















Stamps Dated 1310 


The first postage stamps were not 
issued until the year 1840 (the first 
in the U. S. was 1847). Nevertheless 
the date 1310 and other dates of the 
fourteenth century appear on the 
stamps of Afghanistan issued from 
1871 to 1892. 

The 
period Afghanistan dated its stamps 
according to the Moslem, or Moham- 
medan, calendar. That calendar starts 
with the flight of Mohammed from 
Mecca in the year 622 A.D. 


lanation is that during this — 





In Mecca Mohammed had been 
laughed at, stoned, and threatened 
because of his religious beliefs. Finally 
the hostility of the people of Mecca, 
became so great that Mohammed fled 
with his followers to the near-by city 
of Medina. He was afraid that the 
people of Mecca would kill his fol- 
lowers. 









ONLY U. S&S. COLONIAL TRIANGLE! 
“orto Rico Airmail ( U.S. Colonial Tri- 

‘gle issued!), also Islands, Indo- 
‘hina, Syria, Ivory Coast, Jap ‘‘Slave’’ 
Philippine Issue, Turkish 


SELmO same? 0  ept. No. 60, Washington 10, 9. CG. 
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fer Your Guidance 
When Ordering Stamps 


tic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
ogee relteble and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
er readers are advised to read an advertisement 
qrefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stomp dealer will send you in addition to any 
fee stamps or stamps you poy for in advance, a 
glection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval”’ stamps has a price clearly 
morked. If you keep any of the “‘approval’’ stamps 
yoo must pay for them and return the ones you 
de not wish to buy. If you do not intend to 
by ony of the “approval” stamps return them 
ptly, being careful to write your name and 
oddress in the upper left-hand corner of the 
emvelope in which you return the stamps. 








jy $10.00 WORTH OF 
FUN — ONLY 10c! 





WwOWw!! 





What a treasure hunt! Big package 500 Foreign Stamps 


» other sources. 
ca, Free Fi 
° oe Th airmails, commemoratives and 


Includes Stamps 
Cape Juby, 


50c. This offer sent for 
igeroval “Applicants Vanly. JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 
estown, N 


12, Ja 


ZOWIE-E-E! 





A BARREL OF FUN 


FOR ONLY A DIME!! 





MYSTIC STAMP CO., Dept. 75, CAMDEN, NEW YORK. 








HARRIS G CO., 107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 


50 DIFFERENT STAMPS EREE 

WILL BE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE 

to my d for our fine U. _, and Foreign cdvanced, aco. 
innin 


OIADAKOIN’ Sty | a be 
Different | Stam mps ONLY 


9 tains’ etampe Mort up to 40c 
LITTLETON STAMPCO, LITTLETON, 23, N. H. 




















A-Z PACKET 


Zanzibar, & Onty Toc to Approval Ai Bi 
Enclose 10c extra 
PRISE. 
LAKEWOOD STAMP CO. 
15102 LANNING AVE. LAKEWOOD 7. 














SPECIAL $1.00 BARGAIN 
A fine collection of 500 all different stamps of the world 
for just $1.00. (No approvals) 


Ly aeal STAMP 
122 Rucker Ave. 
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verett, Washington 








2000 


Different stamps given te Approval Applicants 
Se stamp for details 


8. J. Olson, 48-58 207th St., Bayside, L. t., N. ¥. 











FREE Surprise package of Stamps 12 different 
Countries, 1 Watermark Detector, 1 Perfora- 
ttn Gauge, supply of Stamp Hinges. 1 Approval sheet 
for duplicate Stamps. 1 rare triangle. To Approval Ap- 
Dlicants sending % Postage. BELAIR STAMP CO.., 
149 Belair Road, Baltimore 13, Md. 











ad been 
SARAWAK CENTENARY, SAN MARINO, ROOSE- 
reatened VELT'S POSTAGE AND AIR MAIk, MULTICOLORED 
s. Finally DOMINICAN WATERFALLS. THIS WONDERFUL 
f M PACKET OF STAMPS ONLY 5< TO APPROVAL 
) ecca, APPLICANTS. 
med fled’ RAYMAX, 129-A WILLIAM ST., N. Y. C. 7 
r-by ci Ne din 
oA rd A GIFT TO YOU!!! 
a e at British Colony Collection from British Solomon 
his fol- Islands, Cayman Islands, Grenada, Dominica and Turks 
Caicos Islands. All as a gift. to new approval applicants. 
VIKING STAMP CO. 
1% — X. Clinton St. Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
Cnr FREE! FOR NOVEMBER ONLY! 
islands, | Indo: LUXEMBOURG STAMPS INCLUDING 
h Harem, De- Commemorative Worth 50c to WRITE 
irate wiglend. Collectors Requesting Approvals. NOW! 





Sunlite Stamp Co., Box S, 29 Lincoln Rd., B’klyn 25, N. Y. 
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Near-Sighted 


Dimitri Mitropoulos, famous conduc- 
tor, was rehearsing his symphony or- 
chestra. He came to a rather quiet pas- 
sage. The oboe player came out with a 
very loud, discordant note. Mitropoulos 
stopped the rehearsal and went over 
it again. When they came to that point, 
the oboe player did the same thing. 

Mitropoulos threw up his hands and 
started over again. The third time it 
happened, Mitropoulos threw up his 
hands again and said to the oboe player, 
“What in the world is the matter with 
you?” 

The oboe player looked at his music 
over his glasses and said, “Ach! I've 
been playing a fly!” 


Kablegram 


Kilroy Did It 


The absent-minded professor drove 
up to the door of his garage, looked 
inside, blinked, and then leaped back 
to his car and drove at breakneck speed 
to the police station. 

“Sergeant!” he gasped. 
been stolen!” 


“My car's 


Los Angeles School Journal 


A Melon By Any Other Name... 


Kay Kyser, popular bandleader, was 
made the goat at a Hollywood party 
planned by Ralph Edwards, the True 
or False quiz man. Kay's wife, Georgia 
Carroll, was given the task of testing 
melons by tapping them. Sent into the 
kitchen to bring out several melons to 
test before the audience, she came back 
blindfolded. 

During her absence Ralph rolled out 
a long table with holes cut in it. Melons 
were fitted into all the holes except 
the last one — where Kay was put, bald 
head and all. 

Georgia tapped on each melon; one 
was okay, the other a little green, etc. 
When she came to Kay’s head she 
tapped, then with a puzzled look, 
tapped again and said: “I think I had 
better smell this one.” She came up 
with a wrinkled nose. “This one is rot- 


» 
ten. 
Magazine Digest 


Caught! 


Wife: “How many pounds of fish was 
it you caught on Saturday, Harry?” 

Husband: “Ten, darling.” 

Wife: “I thought so. That fish shop 
has made a mistake again, They've 
charged us for 14.” 


The Furrow 











SPEEDBALL 


LINOLEUM CUTTERS 


Again available at your dealers. Also the Speed- 
ball Block eating Inks in all colors, (water 
soluble or oil) and the Speedball Brayer. The 
top Scholastic print above was by Frank Dun- 
nagan, age 14, Fort Worth, Texas. Prize fight 
rint by Roland elarcic, 16, E. Tech. H. &., 
leveland, Ohio. Start your block printing now 
with the Speedball Cutters and Inks. Send for 
lesson plans today. 


SPEEDBALL LINOLEUM SET NO. 1 AT YOUR DEALERS 


Se = P ~~ 7 a | 

i SPEEDBALL #7 
LINOLEUM CUTTERS 
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A) vine Fine emblems. Over 300 de- rp! 
signs. Finest quality. Reasonable prices. 

4) wens > 2S 
Dept. 


rite yoty ed for free catalog. 
Arts Co., 








ATTENTION SENIORS!! 






Sell your School Classmates the best line 
of GRADUATION NAME CARDS in the 
try. Lowest prices ever offered. W 


coun 
= commissions. Monthly Bulletins, 


fire. Hurry! write ¢ CRAFT-CARD SPECIALTIES, Box 23 ss-N, 

Pittsburgh 30. Pa. 
GET ON THE BEAM — and stay there —_ 
with HI THERE, HIGH SCHOOL!, the book 
of high school know-how . . . jampacked 
with facts and features that'll keep you 
tops on the personality parade. Get your 
copy TODAY. Send 25c to 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. ¥. 





Smith-Corona gives you a full siz 
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“office typewriter’ keyboard... 


PLUS OTHER GREAT FEATURES 





FLOATING 
SHIFT 


This famous 


TABULATOR 


It makes typing in columns 
easy. Simple in operation. 
Other time-saving devices 
on a Smith-Corona include 
Simplified Margin Control, 
Speed Booster, One stroke 
Ribbon Reverse, for clearer 
writing and saving ribbons, 
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See your dealer NOW for FREE DEMONSTRATIO 


YPING is so worthwhile for every- With your Smith-Corona you'll receive 

body, young and old. And typing is all you need to learn to type: Type- 
so easy on the Smith-Corona. Ask your writer instruction book, touch typing 
dealer to demonstrate the many features chart (with exercises on back). Place 
of the Smith-Corona—you must really your order for a Smith-Corona today. 
see them to appreciate them. 


a ae Smith-Corona 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 NY + Makers also of Smith-Corona Office Typewrii 
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San Francisco 


nvites the English Teachers 


Preview of First National Council Convention 





Visit 
the Scholastic exhibit 


(See invitation to annual 
Scholastic Thanksgiving party 
on page 7-T) 











The National Council of Teachers of 
English will hold its 37th annual con- 
vention November 27-29°in San Fran- 
tisco, with headquarters in the Hotel 
$t. Francis. This is a jump clear across 
the continent from last year’s meeting 
in Atlantic City and the preparations 
are profiting from the energy, enthusi- 
asm and leadership of the West Coast 
teachers in this first general convention 
of the Council in the western third of 
the country. Prof. Henry C. Meckel, 
University of California, is chairman of 
the committee on arrangements, Dean 
Harlen M. Adams, Chico State Col- 
lege, second vice president, is in charge 
of the specialized programs. 

Thursday there will be forenoon and 
jafternoon business sessions of the Board 

Directors, the governing body of the 

neil, which all members are invited 
attend. 

Theme of the convention is Realism 

in English Teaching. At Thursday eve- 
ning’s opening general session addresses 
on current attitudes and philosophies of 
the profession as they affect actual 
teaching and teacher preparation will be 
given by Porter G. Perrin, 1947 presi- 
dent, Helene W. Hartlev, 1946 presi- 
ent, and Thomas C. Pollock, first vice 
president. 

Friday morning’s session will consist 
tof two panels from the Commission on 
the English Curriculum that is directing 
the Council's long range curriculum 
study. The subject of the first panel is 
Growth in English and of the second, 
Unity and Diversity in the English Pro- 


Porter Perrin, 
president, 

Nat’! Council of 
English Teachers 


on the West Coast 


Friday afternoon 30 speakers and a 
number of discussion leaders will par- 
ticipate in 12 group meetings on more 
specialized interests. In Co-ordinating 
the Curriculum, George Sensabaugh 
(Stanford) will speak from his experi- 
ence in the California state survey, 
Blanche Trezevant (Louisiana) will dis- 
cuss problems in articulating courses of 
study, and Angela Broening (Baltimore) 
will discuss core .or common learnings 
programs. Helen Rand Miller (Evans- 
ton) will speak on the English Curric- 
ulum as she viewed it from England. 
Mark Neville (St. Lonis), E. Louise 
Noyes (Santa Barbara) and Ruth Smith 
(Toledo) are in the group on “Expand- 
ing Our Concept of Literature.” One of 
the papers on Developing Good Speak- 
ing and Listening will be “Teaching the 
Art of Listening” by Harold A. Ander- 
son (Chicago). Dramatics will be dis- 
cussed by Hazel G. Robertson (Palo 
Alto), Esther Galbraith (Washington, 
D. C.) and Joseph Mersand (Long 
Island City). Robert C. Pooley (Wis- 
consin) speaks on “Contributions of 
Research to Language Study” in the 
group on Language and Paul A, Witty 
(Northwestern) on “Toward a Fuller 
Measure of Literacy” in the group on 
English in Adult Education. Compar- 
able speakers and subjects are in groups 
on Improving Methods of Teaching, 
Audio-Visual Aids, Newspapers and 
Magazines, Evaluation and Research. 

Saturday morning is given over to 
meetings of the three levels of educa- 
tion: The Elementary Section will hear 
David H. Russell, University of Cali- 
fornia, Althea Berry, Cincinnati, Paul A. 
Witty, Northwestern; the High School 
Section: Luella Cook, Minneapolis, 
Marion C. Sheridan, New Haven, and 
Laurence B. Goodrich, Oneonta State 


Pliz Excuse 


Dear Mr. H... 

George was called at the usual time 
this morning. His clothes were laid out 
for him as usual. His breakfast was 
waiting for him when he came down- 
stairs. There is no excuse for George’s 
tardiness. Any punishment you see fit 
will meet with my entire approval. 

Mrs. B... 

Scholastic Teacher offers $1 for every 

excuse note printed. 
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Teachers College; the College Section: 
George R. Stewart, California, Tremaine 
McDowell, Minnesota, and Albert Gue- 
rard, Stanford. 

A special convention feature will be 
a luncheon Friday particularly for cur- 
riculum co-ordinators and supervisors at 
which Dora V. Smith of Minnesota will 
speak on “Basic Considerations in the 
Making of the Language Arts Curric- 
ulum.” 

The Friday evening session and the 
luncheon on Saturday will have speak- 
ers from outside the profession and will 
draw on people from the motion picture 
industry and writers living in California. 
There will be a luncheon of the Na- 
tional Association of Journalism Direc- 
tors and breakfasts for the Public Rela- 
tions Representatives and the National 
Conference on Research in English. 


SOMETHING TO READ 


Gone With the Wind 


Famous movie, Gone With the Wind, 
is being replayed in theaters all over 
the country, Here are the books about 
the GWTW era. 


War Between the States — Story 
Gone With the Wind, by Mitchell 
The Forge, by Stribling 
None Shall Look Back, by Gordon 
So Red the Rose, by Young 
Bugles Blow No More, by Dowdey 
Boy in Blue, by Brier 


War Between the States — History 


Ordeal by Fire, by Pratt 

Swords and Roses, by Hergesheimer 

America’s Tragedy, by Adams 

Statesmen of the Lost Cause, by. 
Hendrick 


The Aftermath — Story 

Sea Island Lady, by Griswold 
Red Rock, by Page 
And Tell of Time, by Krey 
The Handsome Road, by Bristow 

The Aftermath — History 
The Road to Reunion, by Buck 
The Tragic Era, by Bowers 


Selected by the Cleveland Public Library 


MOTION PICTURE BOOKMARK 
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WIN A FREE TRIP 
TO SGANDINAVIA 


To commemorate the 
Swedish Pioneer Centennial in 1948, 
the Swedish American Line invites you and 
your students to enter an 


ESSAY GONTEST 


oo 
6 Free Trips to Scandinavia 


for the best essays on 
“Lhe Influence of Swedish Settlers 
ona Community or Region ni 


Three groups of contestants judged separately: 


1. College undergraduates 
2. High School and Preparatory School students 
8. Adults regardless of occupation 


Contest closes April 1, 1948. Write today for complete 
contest information to 


Contest Editor (Dept. S. T.) 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


636 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


Include Scandinavia in your next trip abroad. Travel on 
the famous White Viking Fleet of the Swedish American 
Line. Regular sailings direct to Gothenburg, Sweden. 


je «om 


The White Viking Fleet 


Offices or agencies in all leading cities 
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10 Cents to Everywhere 


Your students now can start friend- 
ship correspondence with students in 
India or France or Peru — everywhere in 
the world for 10 cents. 

New peacetime V-mail called “air 
letters” make this possible. For 10 cents 
your post office sells a light blue sheet 
8% by 12 inches. Write on one side, fold 
it up, and it becomes a self-envelope. 
The stamp is printed on the letter. 

When your students write abroad, 
send us copies or carbons of their best 
letters. Scholastic Magazines offer 
awards (sponsored by Pan American 
World Airways) for student letters that 
“foster friendship and better under- 
standing of American life.” For details 
see Scholastic Writing Awards rules 
folder. 

“Where can my students find ‘pen 
pal’ addresses?” ask teachers. For ten 
sources see page 10-T Scholastic 
Teacher, Sept. 22. Free reprints sup- 
plied on request. Here are additional 
sources supplied by the U. S. Office of 
Education. 


Sources of Pen Pal Addresses 


Senor Director Augustin Ysunza, Escuela 
Industrial y Comerciel, Ciudad Juarez, 
Chihuahua, Mexico. 

Senora Professora Lucille Davis, Escuela 
Secundaria +4, Esq. de Ribera de san 
Cosme y Cipres, Mexico D. F., Mexico. 

Senor Hoderio Tavarez Rebolledo, Es- 
cuela Secundaria Federal, “Jose de Esan- 
don,” Reynosa, Tamaulipas, Mexico. 

Club Pan Americano de Corresponden- 
cia, Apartado 18, Encrucifada, Cuba. 
(Children 13-17 years only.) 

Director Luis Olivera M., Jiron Cara- 
baya #1117, Oficiana +6, Lima, Peru. 

Bureau Brasileiro de Correspondencia, 
Escolar Internacional, Sta. Luzia 305, Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Club de Correspondencia, Escuela +69, 
Vicente Lopez y Planes, Avenida Pelle- 
grini 634, Rosario, Argentina. 

Seccion Argentina de Correspondencia, 
Escolar Internacional, Avenida de Mayo 
1396, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Sub-comision de Correspondencia, Esco- 
lar Internacional, Asociacion Argentina de 
Profesores, de Idiomas Extranjeros, Portela 
361, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Senor Luis Palacios Hurtado, Director 
Correspondencia Estudiantil Internacional, 
Liceo de Hombres, Valentin Letelier, 
Recoleta 523, Santiago, Chile. 

Senor Antonio Ramirez B., Profesor de 
la Universidad de Guayaquil, Corresponsal 
de Ingles y Espanol, Casilla 1221, Guaya- 
quil, Ecuador. 

Senor Francisco Espinosa, Apartado 24, 
San Salvador, El] Salvador. (Handles cor- 
respondence for all Central America. ) 

Senora Directora, Escuela “Republica 
Argentina,” Avenida Republica Argentina 
78, Mexico D. F., Mexico. (Correspond- 
ence with Spanish-speaking students only. ) 
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HERE is a terrific challenge in a 

room full of young faces. Eyes 

seem to say: Well, here we are! 
What have you to show us? Where do 
we go from here? 

Do you wish suddenly that you had 
some hold with necromancy -- some 
magic bag of tricks? You run hurriedly 
through your mental card file: Commas 
—Correct Speech — Creative Writing. 
That’s it! Creative Writing! Essays — 
Poetry. If only there were something 
new. And suddenly you have it — Radio! 
Why not write for radio? 

Of course — why not? Here is a me- 
dium of expression rising right out of 
the generation sitting before you. No 
need to stimulate new interest. It is 
there. Capitalize on it. It has tremen- 
dous importance. What better could 
you, as a teacher of English, do than 
direct the minds and pens of boys and 
girls to find expression over the air- 
ways? 

But where should you start? What 
procedure should you follow? There is 
probably no best way. 

Students themselves are already famil- 
iar with the best textbook on radio 
writing: namely, all that comes over the 
air, good and bad. I should say, start 
from here. The class will enjoy listening 
for observation and analysis of what 
makes radio writing different from other 
forms of writing expression. (see “Good 
Listening,” page 19). They will be 
quick to recognize the characteristics of 
the radio style; the importance of dia- 
logue, of apt and succinct expression; 
the need for visual imagery; the new 
devices of sound and music and their 
relation to the spoken word. These ob- 
servations, together with reference to a 
good handbook of radio writing, will 
provide materials for stimulating dis- 
cussions that should precede the first 
writing assignments. 


First Lines Start Them Thinking 


One interesting early group activity 
is the development of simple first lines 
that contain the germs of action or plot. 
Supply a nest egg or two of your own; 
then, list on the board first lines sug- 
gested by the class. Even such simple 
starters as these should be encouraging: 

1. Sh-h-h. Quiet! Somebody's coming! 


Why Not 
Write for Radio? 


Your Students Already Know the Best Textbook — Programs on the Air 


2. John Parks, close that door quickly 
and come here, 

3. Look vut! 

4. Here, grab hold of the rope. Now 
pull! Pull hard! 

Now let the students experiment in 
the writing of dialogue. Let them use 
the first lines they themselves have sug- 
gested and write one-minute dramas 
depending entirely on dialogue for their 
own development. This is the time to 
stress the need for making each line 
propel the action forward. There is no 
harm in suggesting the use of the sur- 
prise ending in these first attempts and 
of showing the need of foreshadowing 
in even so short a dramatic effort. 

Read the dialogues aloud in class; 
then consider the application of sound 
only where it might clarify an action, 
set a scene, or give third dimension to 
the dialogue itself. Now, too, is the time 
to adopt an accepted script format. 
Refer to texts on radio writing. Consult 
collections of radio plays. Borrow from 
the Radio Script Exchange, U. S. Office 
of Education. 

Culminate this first radio writing ac- 
tivity by re-writing or typing the dia- 
logues in true script form. And, for 
fullest enjoyment, produce them even if 
it must be done in the classroom behind 
screens. 


Next, Try the Adaptation 


Students are enthusiastic imitators. 
For pure fun, why not let them have a 
chance to imitate some of the comedy 
acts on the air. You may find you have 
uncapped a particularly fresh variety of 
humor. If you have a school public ad- 
dress system, here is a way for students 
to advertise their own school functions. 
And, lacking such a system, something 
can be gained by producing the shows 
in several of the classrooms. 

For more serious attempts at longer 
radio dramas, the adaptation appears to 
be a wise next step. The elements of 
drama are already established in the 
original story, so that the problem be- 
comes one of a transfer to a new me- 
dium. Fairy tales and short stories are 
excellent subjects for adaptation. The 
simplicity of plot and the drive to the 
ultimate climax can be clearly defined 
and easily followed. Read the story 
aloud. Outline the essential scenes on 
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the board. Write the separate scenes in 
dialogue. Then, weld these together 
with acceptable transitional devices. 

The more practice given in adapting 
stories for radio, the easier will be the 
writing of the original radio dramas, 
since form, technique, and plot struc- 
ture will have been mastered to a 
degree along the way. 

When the time has come to initiate 
the really creative writing, don’t be 
over-anxious to get into actual writing 
without proper stimulation of ideas. 


Talk Things Over 


Take time to talk things over. Discuss 
big problems in terms of their effect 
upon society and upon individuals, A 
week spent in discussing a social prob- 
lem such as, “Should Public Schools 
Train for Marriage and Family Relation- 
ships?” may, a few days later, yield a 
human interest drama starkly honest. 
At this time success depends upon the 
development, among the students them- 
selves and between students and teach- 
er, of a confidence that will aliow for 
sincere expression free from all embar- 
rassment and undue restraint. 

If, in this consideration of writing for 
radio, we seem to have by-passed some 
forms such as the straight talk, the inter- 
view, the documentary, it is not because 
these are less important. They are all 
worth investigating. 

Radio writing may be the magic trick 
you seek to stimulate the ready interest 
of your students. Perhaps out of their 
efforts will come some writing worthy 
of real recognition. These last few years 
Scholastic Magazine has made this pos- 
sible by adding to its creative writing 
awards, a division for Radio Writing. 
You may very well have sitting before 
you radio’s future writers. The chal- 
lenge is yours. Why not write for radio? 


Editor’s Note: Olive McHugh knows 
whereof she writes. Her students often win 
high honors. Last week Toledo students 
produced at the Chicago School Broadcast 
Co~ference Jo Ann Kelley’s 1947 Scho- 
lastic Awards radio play, Thank You, Judge. 
Miss McHugh heads AER’s creative radio 
writing committee. This year Scholastic 
offers awards for three types of radio 
scripts: original drama, adaptation, and 
non-dramatic scripts. See Scholastic Writ- 
ing Awards rules folder. — Editor. 
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Scholastic Awards 
for 
ART 
WRITING 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
are approved by 
The Committee on 
Contests of the 
National Association 
of Secondary School 
Principals 
To discover and brighten 
the spark of creative talent 
is one of the most rewarding 
tasks of teachers. We invite 
your participation in this 
program to recognize and 


encourage the best of regu- 
lar classroom work. 


If you have not yet received 
your copy of the rules fold- 
er, write to: 


SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 
220 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please be sure to specify which of 
the four Awards Booklets you wish. 










































Inside U. S. A., by John Gunther. Har- 
pers, 1947. 979 pp. $5. 

The map on the inside cover of this 
volume indicates how widely John Gun- 
ther travelled in the U. S. His study 
of source material and unquestionable 
gift for extracting the most from on- 
the-scene observations add up to a re- 
markable synthesis of cross-currents in 
our national life. Paradoxes of wealth 
and poverty are presented objectively, 
but pack the puneh of a heated editor- 
ial. Gunther has not approached his job 
with the viewpoint of a muckraker. 

The chapters lend themselves readily 
to supplementary reports by high school 
seniors in social studies and English. 
Teachers will find the volume valuable 
as a reference work. If you expect to 
travel over new or old ground within 
the United States, you will find in In- 
side U. S. A. a guide to the states 
which puts the usual guide books into 
the deep shade. 


Practical Parliamentary Procedure, by 
Rose M. Cruzan. McKnight & Mc- 
Knight, Bloomington, Illinois, 1947. 
202 pp., $2.50. 


A text on parliamentary law based 
on the author’s experience as a teacher 
of parliamentary procedure and as a 
registered parliamentarian. Its contents 
range from simple explanations of terms 
to the intricacies of privileged, subsid- 
iary, and incidental motions. The text is 
easy to follow. There are abundant illus- 
trations. Included are models of By- 
Laws for small and large clubs. If you 
are ill at ease when meetings are con- 
ducted according to par!iamentary law, 
you will do well to familiarize yourself 
with this guide. 


Refugees in America, by Maurice R. 
Davies. Harpers, 1947. 453  pp., 
$4.50. 

“Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to 

breathe free.” 

Emma Lazarus’ words on the Statue 
of Liberty until the end of World War 
I reflected our government's policy to- 
wards immigration. Until Adolph Hit- 
ler the reversal of U. S. policy did not 
mean tragedy for the “tempest-tos’t.” 
Teday the world-wide policy of re- 
strictions is the greatest obstacle to the 
solution of the displaced persons prob- 
lem. 

Since the U. S. shares this interna- 
tional burden, the Committee for the 
Study of Recent Immigration undertook 
to evaluate the role of refugees in 
America. Its questionnaires were an- 
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swered by more than 11,000 individ City. s 
refugees in 638 communities. Hundred patio 
of local agencies cooperated. The final Negro 


report was prepared by Maurice R. Da 
vies, chairman, department of sociol 
ogy, Yale University. 

The Committee found: That talk ¢ 
refugees flooding the country and oust 
ing native-born Americans from jobs i 
without basis and is circulated chiefly 
by anti-Semitic groups. That between 
1931 and 1940 the excess of arrivak 
over departures was only 68,693. That 
“some of the immigrants, instead of tak. 
ing away jobs from Americans, brought 
in capital and started new enterprise 
which gave employment to Americans’ 
The report concludes that refugee 
“have a beneficial effect upon this coun 
try out of proportion to their numbers’ 

Although the report is eminenth 
readable, it is beyond the average high 
school senior. It is a standard source on 
immigration questions. For the bus 
teacher there is an authoritative short 
cut to this study: Public Affairs Pa 
phlet No. 111, The Refugees Are N 
Americans, by Maurice R. Davies an 
Samuel Koenig. (Public Affairs Com 
mittee, 22 East 38th Street, New Yo 
16. 20 cents.) 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
Books 

Our Children Are Cheated; T 
Crisis in American Education. Benja} 
min Fine. New York, Henry Holt & C 
244 pp. $3. 1 

Sky Pioneer. (Story of Igor Sikorsky) 
Robert M. Bartlett. New York, Scrib 
ners. Illustrated. 153 pp. $2.50. 

The Questing Spirit; Religion in the 
Literature of Our Time. Selected ané 
edited by Halford E. Luccock ané Fu 















Frances Brentano. New York, Coward} [FB. | 
McCann, Inc. $5. i a 
Woodrow Wilson; A Biography f Mc 
Young People. Alden Hatch. New York al ‘ 
Henry Holt Co, Illus. 280 pp. $3. Pa: 
Pamphlets ERN 
col. c 


Unesco and You; A Six-Point Pre 















gram. Dept of State Publication Né _ 
2904. U. S. Govt. Printing Office. Su a 
of Documents. Wash., D. C. 15 cen ; 

Latin America; Land of Golden Leg Att ¥ 
end, Olive Holmes. Headline Series NT 
65. Foreign Policy Association, 22 Ea Prod. 
38th St., N. Y. 35 cents. strips 

Occupation of Germany; Policy a KE 
Progress. Dept. of State Publication N@ yrp, 
2783. European Series No. 23. Govij Coop. 
Printing Office, Supt. of Documents. 79 Societ 
cents. Coror 


Teachers’ Choice” 


Teamwork. Prod. U. S. Army Signal 
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Corps. Dist. Award Films, New York 
City. sd bbw. 15 min. Sale. Inter-group 
dations. (s,c,a) Combat record of 
Negro soldiers’ part in European in- 
vasion. Good for discussion. 

Tus Is Tomorrow. Prod. MGM 
‘Passing Parade” Series. Dist. Teaching 
Film Custodians. sd. b&w. 11 min. Sale. 
City planning, social studies. (s,c,a) Re- 
casting of material from famous docu- 
mentary, The City. 

Tme To Stop. Prod. and dist. Tele- 
pit Productions, Cleveland. sd. col. 14 
min. Sale. Safe driving. (s,c,a) Mr. 
Jones, always a cautious driver, one day 
relaxes his attention—and has an acci- 
dent. Carries home message that a 
driver must be always alert. 

Wuoever You Are. Prod. VFT. Dist. 
Award Films. sd. b&w. 20 min. Sale or 
rent. (s,c) Jan. 13, 1947. 


*These films have been reviewed by 
teacher and film-librarian members of the 
Educational Film Library Association. Pre- 
view to make sure they meet YOUR needs. 

For information on EFLA write to 
Emily Jones, Educational Film Library As- 
sociation, 1600 Broadway, New York 19. 

Symbols indicate recommended grade 
level: e-elementary, j-junior high, s-senior 
high, c-college, a-adult. Distributors are 
given, but check your film library. 

Dates following titles show previous an- 
notation in Scholastic Teacher. 


Recent Releases 


Social Studies—16 mm. sound films 


Eskimo SuMMER. Prod. NFBC. Dist. 
IFB. col. 22 min. Rent or sale. 

Eskima Arts AND Crarts. Prod. 
_ Dist. IFB. col. 22 min. Rent or 

e. 

Fur Country. Prod. NFBC. Dist. 
IFB. col. 22 min. Rent or sale. 

Great Lakes. Prod. NFBG. Dist. 
IFB. col. 22 min. Rent or sale. 

MontTrREAL. Prod. NFBC. Dist. IFB. 
col. 22 min, Rent or sale. 

PANAMA: CROSSROADS OF THE WEST- 
ERN Wor.p. Prod. and dist. Coronet. 
col. or b&w. 10 min. Rent or sale. 

SEAPORTS OF “HE PaciFic Coast. 
Prod. and dist. Ccronet. col. or b&w. 10 
min. Rent or sale. 


Art Filmstrips 


THe Worwpvs GREAT MADONNAS. 
Prod. and dist. SVE. Sale. (Seven film- 
strips; sold separately. ) 


KEY: IFB-International Film Bureau. 
NFBC-National Film Board of Canada. 
Coops-National Cooperatives, Inc. SVE- 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. Coronet- 
Coronet Instructional Films. 
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Sai SOUND Advice 
TEACHER or PARENT 


for 





YOUR CHILDREN AND YOU 


3 reels $ 3.00 Rental 

31 minutes $60.00 Sale price 
Here are practical suggestions for 
average imperfect parents who 
could -adopt them all without 
growing wings. The subject con- 
cerns the care of young children 
from the first months to the age 
of four or five. It offers advice on 
sound physical training and how 
to prevent unnecessary fears, 
boredom and maladjustment by 
application of sound psychology. 


YOUR CHILDREN’S EARS 


2 reels $ .75 Rental 
15 minutes $24.00 Sale price 
Few people are born deaf and all 


too frequently loss of hearing in 
later life is due to carelessness or 
ignorance. This film explains the 
structure of the ear, the close re- 
lation of the nose and throat, and 
the danger which illnesses as the 
common cold as well as childish 
diseases can bring to the ears. 





YOUR CHILDREN’S EYES 

2 reels $ .75 Rental 
20 minutes $24.00 Sale price 
This film deals with the structure, 
function and care of the eyes and 
shows the diseases of the eyes 
and their cure. It discusses the 
proper care of the eyes in daily 
life, the danger of reading in 
bed, the causes and prevention of 
eyestrain, the need for good food 
and rest, the prevention and treat- 
ment of crosseyes and the causes 
of long and short sight. 


YOUR CHILDREN’S TEETH 
2 reels $ .75 Rental 

14 minutes $24.00 Sale price 
Good teeth don’t just happen. 
They need right diet and constant 
care. This film stresses the im- 
portance of training small chil- 
dren to look after their teeth; the 
dangers to the body brought on 
by tooth decay; and by animated 
drawings it explains the structure 
of the first and second teeth and 
their position in the jaws. 





BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 


Offices 
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ATS off to Chicago Film Council's 
7-week, Saturcay afternoon film 
series, Called “Films of the World 
Festival,” it started on October 11, pre- 
senting world informational and docu- 
mentary films chosen by special juries. 
Series includes “one world” themes, 
amateur films, science, and other topics. 
Ten civic and educational organizations 
add support to the Festival. 

The Festival invites the public to 
“attend showings of the Motion Picture 
as the Social Force of the Future.” 
Films are all of that! We hope many 
other Councils will follow Chicago's 
lead, 


You'd think, from all that’s written, 
everyone would know by now, Yet 
many people just don’t think in terms 
of the “big three” visual aids — films, 
filmstrips, and slides - when they plan 
’& program or a course of study, Thur- 
man White executive director, Film 
Council of America, has this to say: 
Until we think of the big three FIRST 
their future cannot be assured. 

FCA itself is working toward this 


Visually Yours 


end, This year it hopes to recognize 350 
local film councils devoted to the cause, 
Why vot start a film council where you 
live? Write Film Council of America, 
6 W. Ontario St., Chicago, for informa- 
tion. 


New catalogues: Films Incorporated 
announces an illustrated catalogue of 
educational and entertainment films. 
Available from Films Inc. are 16 mm. 
versions of features like Anna and the 
King of Siam, State Fair, Cluny Brown, 
and short subjects on art, science. music, 
social sciences, sports. 

Jam Handy offers “Slidefilms and 
Motion Pictures — To Help Instructors,” 
listing slidefilm kits, sound slidefilms, 
and sound motion pictures for work- 
shop, industrial, and classroom use. 

British Information Services’ new 
1948 catalogue is one of the clearest 
and most attractive of all. 


One dollar will zet you a new book- 
let, ABC’s of Visual Aids and Projection- 
ists Manual. Author Philip Mannino, of 
Pennsylvania State College, gives you 
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No longer is it necessary for educators 
ordinary recording discs for 
school use. For today Audiodiscs . . . 
the leading recording blanks used by 
broadcasting stations . . . are available 
in sufficient quantities for school 
recording. 

Many teachers and students have 
lost their interest and enthusiasm for 
recording due solely to their use of 
inferior discs. But Audiodiscs can be 
relied upon to give consistent quality 
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performance pleasing to both the pro- 
fessional and school recordist. 

Audiodiscs are manufactured in 
several types: Red Label and Yellow 
Label in sizes 8", 10", 12", 16"; Blue 
Label, on thinner base, 6144", 8", 10°. 
All these are available at substantial 
discounts to schools through your 
Audiodiscs and Audiopoints distribu- 
tor. Names of local distributors sup- 
plied on request. 





AUDIO RECORD, our monthly publication, is mailed without cost to schools. 
and ¢ bout the country. Each issue contains articles of particular 
interest to school record: Ab pegs name is not on the’ AUDIO RECORD mail- 
ing list, drop 4 penny post 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


f 
to... 





Dept. ST-3 
444 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW 


YORK N.Y 





soup to nuts about all kinds of projected 
visual aids, their use and equipment, If 
you feel beginner's jitters about pro. 
jectors and film, the manual will lead 
you by the hand, If you're an experi. 
enced user of films and slides, it’s , 
good refresher. Has diagrams, good lig 
of equipment and visual aid sources, 
charts and data sheets. Send your dolla 
to the author at State College, Pa. 


Free, from Educators Progress Sery. 
ice, Randolph, Wis., come two pam 
phlets: “The Free Film Today,” reprint 
from the 1947 Educators Guide to Fre 
Films; “Free Materials for Schools 
Their Significance and Source,” a bro. 
chure about free materials Index. (See 
Master Coupon, page 22-T.) 


We enjoy answering questions; w 
usually learn something ourselves 
Here’s one (with our answer): 

I've heard of a film which has ap 
peared in connection with Freedom 
Train. Will it be available to schools 
Who produced it and what is its name? 

This film, The American Heritage 
was produced for free distribution by 
RKO and Paramount. It will be shown 
in cities all over the country as part of 
the Freedom Train program. Yes, it will 
be available to schools in 16 mm. As 
soon as final plans are announced, 
Scholastic Teacher will carry the news. 
Meantime, watch your local theater an- 
nouncements. 


More for your local theater: Chil 
dren’s Film Library, a Motion Picture 
Association project, is going full s 
ahead with its program to make good 










films available for children’s Saturday} 


morning movie shows. About 2,500 
theaters will screen prints of the Li 
brary’s 42 selections, plus selected cur 
rent pictures. New selections will be 
passed on by two juries, one of children 
and one of mothers. If your local thea 
ter manager doesn’t know about Chil 
dren’s Film Library, refer him to MPA 


New help for training teachers is 4 
pamphlet we've just read: Foundatio 
for Teacher Education in Audio-Visual 
Instruction, by Elizabeth G. Noel and 
J. P. Leonard. The pamphlet is a guide 
for teacher-training courses, but it 
should also be helpful in film libraries 
and school film centers. Especially use 
ful for individual teachers are: bibli 
ographies; source lists; lists of aids of 
special topics; a section on “Current 
Trends and Practices.” From America 
Council on Education, Washington 
D. C., 75c. 


Send 25c to the Highland Park Publid 
Schools, Highland Park, Michigan, fo! 
a report on teaching materials abou! 
the history, nature, uses, and problems 
of atomic energy. 
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Key to this list: All hours are EST. New programs, **. Music programs annotated in 
previous issues, *. Grade levels recommended: E (elementary), J (junior high), S (senior 


(adult). Networks: ABC (American Broadcasting Company), CBS 


(Columbia Broad- 


casting System), MBS (Mutual Broadcasting System), NBC (National Broadcasting Company). 


high), A 
* SUNDAY 
SCOFFEE CONCERTS (J-S-A; 
8:30-9 a.m. ABC Ste.—_——T.__—— 


STORY TO ORDER (E) 
9:15-9:30 a.m. NBC Sta.____T. 


SELECTED BY THE FEDERAL 
RADIO EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


N RESPONSE to d ds for a reliable guide 
to programs of special value to students and 
teachers Scholastic Teacher takes pleasure in 
pr ting this FREC list of more than 60 network 








lydia Perea writes and tells story for children, 
based on three words sent in by listeners. 


*FINE ARTS QUARTET (S-A) 
11-11:30 a.m. ABC Sta._——T. 





NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY REVIEWING 
STAND (S-A) 


11:30-12 noon. MBS Sta. 5. 


Panel discussion by experts on national ques- 
tions. James H. McBurney, Dean of the School of 
Speech at Northwestern. director and moderator. 








INVITATION TO LEARNING (S-A) 
12-12:30 p.m. CBS Sta. T. 


i critics, and | writers will discuss man’s 
ness” as exemplified in great 
Lyrical yt 5 —. 








literature. "en. 


worth; Nov. 16, Travels of Ma 
flan—Marco Polo; Nov. 23, Relativity; A repui 
Exposition—Albert Einstein; Nov. 30, W of 


#KWORLD SECURITY WORKSHOP (S-A) 
12:30-1 p.m. ABC Sta. T. 


Eleanor Roosevelt will be moderator as dele- 
oo to U. N. Asesmbly, Security Council, and 
— discuss most important U. N. news of 
-,, Two representatives | Women > 
7 «A propose questions and represent 
American public. 








AMERICA UNITED (S-A) 

1-1:30 p.m. NBC Sta. T. 
Representatives ot tgher, agriculture, and indus- 
a discuss problem: 


facing merica toda and ln 
Reprints of di Sponsors: 
ok Farm cone Federation, “~ = oO, 











features. Four educators comprising the FREC 
Radio Progrom Listing Service Advisory Com- 
mittee selected these programs each month from 
recommendations of the four major networks. 

You will want to supplement this list with local 
programs of equally high merit. 

If a program comes at a time awkward for 
student listening, urge the local station to tran- 
scribe and reschedule it. 

For study guides offered with many of these 
programs, write your local station. 





**RCA VICTOR SHOW (J-S-A) 
2-2:30 p.m. NBC Sta. 
Robert Merrill, baritone, 








T. 
stars in show fetauring 


ballads, opera, operetta, musical comedy, and 
orchestro repertoire. gg Radio Guaevotien 
of America. 


*HARVEST OF STARS (J-S-A) 


2:30-3 p.m. NBS Sta. T. 








**XNEW YORK PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY (S-A) 
3-4:30 p.m. CBS Sta. T. 


Bruno Walter and guest conductors lead Amer- 
ica’s oldest ae in its 18th con- 
secutive season on ‘ 








HOUSE OF MYSTERY (J-S-A) 
44:30 p.m. MBS Sta. T. 
Adventure series shows scientific and logical 











tional Grange, and U. S. ce. 





PEOPLE'S PLATFORM (S-A) 
1-1:30 p.m. CBS Sta. 


Issues d d by kers who stress oppos 
views, a, seek common meeting ground. “= 











TIME FOR REASON (S-A) 
1:30-1:45 p.m. CBS Sta. 
Lyman Bryson, cBs Counsellor on “eg Affairs, 


pxiputons meee Pp on q 
and international scope. 











UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO ROUND = (S-A) 
1:30-2 p.m. 


Discussions of current social, political, and eco- 
nomic issues. Reprints available. 

















foundation for ings and stories that seem 
supernatural. Roger Elliott, “The Mystery Man,’ 
d ates natural cayses of unearthly phenom- 
ena. 

Y *THE FAMILY HOUR (J-S-A) 

5-5:30 p.m. CBS Sta. I 
**THE FORD THEATER (S-A) 
5+ p.m. NBC Sta. T. 

T. Each yo in this series is enouted carefully 
ond © *ter keen Motor 
Compuny 


THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD (J-S-A) 
6:30-7 p.m. ABC Sta. T 
Fg Testament stories in dramatized form. Ful- 


-, ee pues. Sponsor: Goodyear Tire 

















EDUCATION 
FOR OUR TIME 


N THIS special number, nineteen ex- 


ques- 


perts explore the most searchin 
ucators 


tions confronting American 
today. Among them — 

What changes does education need to 
fit a world made over by war? How can 
we best educate children — mentally, 
morally, democratically? How can we get 
better teachers, more of them? How can 
we cope with racial discrimination? What 
does the future hold for adult and worker’s 
education? 

The writers include Beulah Amidon as 
special editor, George N. Shuster, Ernest 
O. Melby, Ordway Tead, Alvin Johnson, 
Malcolm S. MacLean, Harold Benjamin, 
E. C. Lindeman, Maxwell Stewart. 

This is the thirteenth number in our 
Calling America Series which has tallied 
over half a million copies, with seven re- 
editions, two as books. Their message has 
spanned the globe. Education for Our 
Time upholds the same standard. 


Education is one of the fields on which 
Survey Graphic throws the spotlight fre- 
quenty, but not exclusively. SG explores 
one human problem after another on the 
premise that facts rather than emotions 
strengthen our democracy. This non-par- 
tisan approach to social and economic is- 
sues is highly endorsed by educators and 
librarians who recommend SG for its “pop- 
ularized portrayal” of social studies pro- 
gram purposes. 


10 MONTHS FOR ONLY $2 


The annual subscription price is $4 but 
we offer you this introductory price so you 
can see for yourself how SG will help you 
and students in forming opinions on cru- 
cial issues. Order at once! 

Awards for Young Writers: For best 
written reports or photographs on unique 
community service Survey Graphic offers 
cash awards to high school students. Con- 
sult Schelastio 1948 Rules Booklet. 


Survey Graphic, 112 East 19 Street, New York 3, W. Y. 
For the $2 enclosed send me 10 months of Survey 


with 





NAME 





ADORESS. 





$10 








20-T 


** EXPLORING THE UNKNOWN (J-5-A) 

7:30-8 p.m. ABC Ste, 

Authentic and impertant scientific information in 
story form, 


WSUNDAY EVENING HOUR (5-A) 


7,» 


8-9 p.m. ABC Sto,_T.~ 
THEATRE GUILD ON THE AIR (J-5-A) 
9:30-10:30 p.m, ABC Ste,.l.~ 


Stage, screen, and radio 
from Broadway. Spenser; U. &,. Steel Corporation 


The ‘ 
International Film Foundation 
announces the release of 
three new documentary 
films on ITALY 
* * 


rformers stars in plays 





Artisans of Florence 
The famous Institute of Art furnishes 
the setting for a film which shows many 
phases of Italian art and handicrafts: 
ceramics, sculpture, drawing, leather 
tooling, silver hammering and jewelry 
designing 
20 minutes, black and white, 


Bread and Wine 
Bread and Wine deals with Italian 
agriculture and the “mezzedria” sys 
tem of farming, the harvesting of 
grapes, cultivation of crops, making of 
bread, and the routine life of the farm 
ers and their proprietor, 
16 minutes, black and white, 


ltaly Rebuilds 


This Is a dynamic documentary, valu- 
able not only in a historical sense os o 
record of UNRRA’s contribution but val- 
vable also for the portrayal it gives of 
an Italian family and the couroge dis- 
played by th ds of ttali in re- 
building their homes, their communities, 
thelr nation. 
20 minutes, 


16MM, 


16MM. 





black and white, 
* 

For purchase, order from your VISUAL EDUCA. 

TION DEALER or directly from the International 

Film Foundation. 

For rental, order from your FILM RENTAL LI- 

BRARY 


International Film Foundation 
1600 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


16MM. 


STORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES (J-5-A) 
11:15-11:30 p.m, NBC Ste. T. 


Under the auspices of the American Historical 
Society, Cesar Saerchinger analyzes the historical 
significance of events of the preceding week. 








® MONDAY THROUGH SATURDAY 


WUNITED STATES SERVICE BANDS (J-5-A) 
12:30-1 p.m. MBS Stet. 


MONDAY: U. §. Coast Guard Academ 
TUESDAY: U. §. Navel Academy Band. 
THURSDAY: U. S. Novy Band, 
FRIDAY: U. &. Army Band. 

SATURDAY: Army Air Forces Band. 


® MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 


NELSON OLMSTED (J-5-A) 
9:45-10 a.m. NBC Sta. a 


Dramatic reading of old and new short stories. 





WFRED WARING SHOW (J-5-A) 


10-10:30 a.m. NBC Ste,...T, 





AMERICAN SCHOOL OF THE AIR (J-5-A) 








5-5:30 p.m. CBS Ste.—T. 
Presented with the endorsement of the National 
Education A lation. M ' lini oad- 


C) 
casts of series available from local CBS stations. 


HEADLINE EDITION (5-A) 
7-7:15 p.m. ABC Sta. Y. 
Up-to-the-minute headline news coverage, fea- 


turing interviews with the day's headliners. Co 
operative sponsorship. 








® MONDAY 


LIBERTY ROAD (Am, School of the Air) (J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p.m. CBS Sta. Y. 


Dramatizations of the rights of men as under- 
stood and practiced in the world today. Nov. 8, 
Time for Assembly; Nov. 10, The Vete; Nov. 17, 
Presenting @ Petition; Nov. 24, Habeas Corpus. 








IN MY OPINION (J-5-A) 
6:15-6:30 p.m. CBS Sta. 


News as seen by well-known authors, columnists, 
and people in public life. 


Ve 





CAVALCADE OF AMERICA (S-A) 
8-8:30 p.m. NBC Ste.——_t. 











Buy direct from the manufacturer and 
seve approximately 40% on 


Commencement 
Invitations 
and Personal Cards 
We offer a wide election of modern dou- 


ble envelope C itations and 
Personal Cards which are priced id 





Or tizati of f books and American 
folklore, with stage and screen stors featured. 
PRINCIPALS—SENIOR SPONSORS Sponsor; E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc 


®VOICE OF FIRESTONE (J-S-A) 


8:30-9 p.m. NBC Sto———_1___ 
*THE fELEPHONE HOUR (J-S-A) 
9-9:30 p.m. NBC Ste.——_T.___ 


*®*FRED WARING SHOW (J-S-A) 
10:30-11 p.m. NBC Sta. T. 
Music show by Fred Waring and his Pennsyi 








ably lower than other companies. Full infor- 
motion and samples gladly sent without 
ab!igation so you may consider them at your 
convenience without Interrupting class sched- 
ules, We sell direct by mail—eliminate costly 
sales representatives and pass the savings 
en to you. FREE MEMORY BOOK or CARD 
CASE GIVEN WITH EACH ORDER. 


Write on school stationery to 


PRINTCRAFT CARD CO., 
1425 £. Bim Street 


Inc. 
Serenton 5, Pa. 














: General Electric Company. 


® TUESDAY 


TALES OF ADVENTURE (Am. Scho! of the Air) 
(J-S-A) 





5-5:30 p.m. CBS Sta._—__T. 
PE pn pn of : t Marten, with teferenee 
as by-products. v. 4, 
This Poctwall Frederick h. Brennan; Nov. 11, Casey 
Jones and lecomotive Ne. 638—Irwin iro; 
Nov. 18, David Charles Dickens; ve 


25, The Matchlock Walter D. Edmonds. 





















































































PRONTIERS OF SCIENCE (5-A) 
6:15-6:30 p.m. CBS Sto. 


Science news of the world, its economic ond 
political implications, by incy Howe. 





| 


YOUTH ASKS THE GOVERNMENT (J-5-A) 
8-8:15 p.m. ABC Ste. 


Washington children interrogate members of 
Congress, department heads, and administrative 
\ rs on work of Government. John Edwards, 
moderator 





AMERICA’S TOWN MEETING (S-A) 
6:30-9:30 p.m. ABC Ste._—T__ 


Discussion of social, political, and economic is. 
sves uppermost in Americans’ minds. Outstanding 
ovthorities speck, George V. Denny, moderator, 


*®BOSTON SYMPHONY (5-A) 
9:30-10:30 p.m. ABC Sta. 


7. 





AMERICAN FORUM OF THE AIR (S-A) 
10-10:30 p.m. MBS Sta.— 
Current national and international issues. Speak. 
ers are legislators, officials, business, labor, and 


professional leaders, whose names are in the 
news. Theodore Granik, moderator. 


—— 





**CBS IS THERE (S-A) 
10:30-11 p.m. CBS Ste.——1. 


CBS newsman John Daly and radio actors enact 
great historic moments as though they were ac- 
ogy A happening todey and being reported on 
the air 





LABOR U. S$. A. (S-A) 


10:30-10:45 p.m. ABC Sta. T. 
Labor news, dramatizations ond interpretati 
of labor and management problems, yer 
views of ClO ond AFL in alternate periods 

six months. 








THE VOICE OF BUSINESS (S-A) 
10:45-11 p.m. ABC Ste.—_T. 


resentation by U. S. Chamber of C ce 
ational Association of Manufacturers alter- 
little-known phases of business dramo- 








o 
and 
nately. 
tized 


® WEDNESDAY 


** ALAN LOMAX’ SONG TRAIN (J-S-A) 
12:30-1 p.m. MBS Sta. T. 


Alan Lomax, outstanding ballad authority, who 
collected folk-song material for the Library of 
Congress, will use recorded works of outstanding 
balladeers in a unique program. 








THE MARCH OF SCIENCE (Am. School of the 
Air) (J-S-A) 


5:38 pm. C8 Se——_!.. 


Se on, how recent inventions affect 
our lives. Nov. 5; Se to Sleep; Nov. 12. The 
King's English; Nov. 19, Family Album; Nov. 26, 
Class Dismissed. 


*PAUL WHITEMAN ASSEMBLY (J-S-A) 


9-9:30 p.m. ABC Sta. T. 








YOUR UNITED NATIONS (Univ. of Air) (S-A) 
11:30-12 M. NBC Sta. —_— 


United Nations explained and clarified, docu- 
mentary, dramatization, and authoritative analysis. 








® THURSDAY 


GATEWAYS TO MUSIC (Am. School of the 
Air) (J-S-A) 

“8S Ste.——t. 

Nov. 6, The Isles of Britain; Nov, 13, Out of the 


Orient; Nov. 20, Across the Pyrenees to Spain; 
Nov. 17. Special Thanksgiving Program. 





IN MY OPINION (J-S-A) 
6:15-6:30 p.m. CBS Sta T 
Same os Monday. 
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MR. PRESIDENT (J-S-A) 


9:30-10 p.m. ABC Ste T 








‘Edward Arnold dramas bosed on in- 
Gente in the my rs A any Name of Presi- 
dent is not revealed until program's end. 


FAMILY THEATRE (J-S-A) 
10-10:30 p.m. MBS Sta. T 


Dromas based on social and spiritual problems 
coaented by the wor. Plots developed through co- 
operation of motion picture and radio industries. 











@ FRIDAY 


OPINION PLEASE 
(J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p.m. CBS Sta. T. 


Dramatic sketch with background for current 
ns followed by college-student forum. 
7, Getting a Job; Nov. oS ee vee Be 


Nov. 21, The Living; Nov. 28, 
semi Nov. wo te ing; No 


(Am. School of the Air) 








*BURL IVES (J-S-A) 
8-6:15 p.m. MBS Ste._——_T.—_ 


*HIGHWAYS OF MELODY (J-5) 








8-8:30 p.m. NBC Sta. T. 
MEET THE PRESS (S-A) 
10-10:30 p.m. MBS Sta. T. 








four reporters from nation's leading newspapers 
tion prominent person in the week's news. 
the-record material often revealed. Albert War- 
ners, MBS’ Washington News Chief, moderator. 
s change week to week 


THE WORLD'S GREAT NOVELS (Univ. 
(S-A) 


of Air) 


11:30-12 M. NBC Sta. T. 
Dramatic adaptation of the world’s great novels. 
Hand. LL ore Sibel, 











* SATURDAY 


STORY SHOP (E-J) 








9-9:30 a.m. NBC Sta. T. 
Craig McDonnell tells well-known children’s 
stories with music and sound effects. 
THE GARDEN GATE (J-S-A) 
9:15-9:30 am. CBS Sta. T. 








from {ietn, Tom Willioms talks about gor- 
dening for amateurs and professionals. 


COFFEE WITH CONGRESS (S-A) 
9:30 am. NBC Sta. T 





Dialing 
Early in December Detroit joins the 
ranks of cities with their own educa- 
tional broadcasting stations. To “Kay” 
Lardie who has worked long for this 
day, we offer a motto for station WDTR 
— “Undeterred!” 


Mrs. Lardie writes that two Detroit 
high school students who won 1947 
Scholastic Writing Awards recently sold 
scripts to local stations. 


Two new school news programs are 
on the air; one on Wisconsin's state 
education FM net, the other over New 
York City’s WNYE. We are proud that 
Wisconsin’s “News of the Week” relies 
heavily on Scholastic classroom maga- 
zines. 

o ° * 

Don’t miss these: 

CBS Is There, great events as radio 
would have reported them. This summer 
try-out has won a regular fall spot. 

Child's World, secret wire recordings 
of frank talks with children 8 to 15 by 
a child study expert on topics like allow- 
ances, lying, friends, and school, ABC, 
7 p.m., Sunday. 

World Security Workshop, U. N. 
issues discussed by U. N. people. Mrs. 
Roosevelt, moderator. ABC, 12:30 p.m., 
Sunday. 


21-T 


For folk music of U. S., West Indies, 
Spain, Finland, Russia, and England on 
records be sure to see Disc’s Folkways 
of the World catalogue. It is, by the 
way, one of the handsomest catalogues 
we've ever seen. Very modern. 

If you are training young actors for 
radio or stage you will want Decca’s 
new album of one of radio's most re- 
peated scripts — Sorry, Wrong Number. 

oO oO ° 


Have any problems with forum speak- 
ers? Eight points for writing a speech 
and other suggestions based on Amer- 
ica’s Town Meeting of the Air experi- 
ence are in a folder you can have free 
from the American Broadcasting Com- 
pany. 

o o * 

Dates for your calendar: 18th In- 
stitute for Education by Radio, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, April 30-May 3. Deadline 
to enter records for judging, Feb. 1. 

Oo o ° 


Cliff Buttelman, MENC, tells us that 
the code agreed on by educators and 
AFM (Petrillo) assures full freedom 
for school music on school owned sta- 
tions. Also irons out problems of appear- 
ances on commercial radio. 

° oo c 

Gloria Chandler has resigned from 
her Junior League job to give, with 
Ann Faulkner, full time to Books Bring 
Adventure. Their catalogue lists 39 re- 
cordings (both 331-3 and 78) that 
make youngsters book-hungry. 

WituiaM D BouTWELL 





HOME IS WHAT YOU MAKE IT (Univ. of Air) 
(S-A) 
12:30-1 p.m. NBC Sta. T. 
Information ae advice, by -—_ on problems 
of home, family, and 
OUR TOWN SPEAKS (J-S-A) 


1:30-2 p.m. ABC Sta T 


Originates each week from a different city or 
town in the U. S. Local pickups from points of 
interest in the town and interviews with local 




















Bill Herson, from the homes of Congressmen and 
tors, gives a picture of their early training, 
interests, and home life. 


LET'S PRETEND (E-J) 
11:05-11:30 a.m. CBS Sta. T. 


Dramatic adaptations of fairy tales and original 
sies, written and directed by Nila Mack. 
Sponsor: Cream of Wheat Corp. 








ADVENTURERS CLUB (J-S-A) 
11:30-12 noon. CS Sta. T. 


Dramas from lives of explorers, scientists, and 
world travelers—members of the Adventurers Club. 








*#LAND OF THE LOST (J-S-A) 
11:30-12 noon ABC Sta. T 


Children’s fantasy of undersea life. Heard prin- 
cipally by children, program boasts many adult 
listeners, for its whimsy is an vunder- 
current satire on events of the day. Sponsor: Bosco 

pany. 











AMERICAN FARMER (J-S-A) 
12:30-1 p.m. ABC Sta. 


Devoted to 
Dept. 


¥—___ 





special of agriculture. U. S 
of Agriculture on each broadcast. 








per liti Brief history of town presented. 


NATIONAL FARM AND HOME HOUR (J-S-A) 
1-1:30 p.m. NBC Sta. T. 


Everett Mitchell tat interviews 
agriculturists; orchestra and soloists. Sponsor: Chal- 
mers Manufacturing Company. 


**XMETROPOLITAN OPERA (S-A) 











1960 BROADWAY + NEW YORE 19 HY 











CO-OPS MOVE INTO PRODUCTION 
A 35mm 75 frame film strip on the growth 
of production facilities oa by U. S. co- 

operatives. Now il plete with 
script for $2.00 from 
THE COOPERATIVE LEAGUE 
167 W. 12th St., New York 11 














2-5 p.m. ABC Sta. T 

Regular Saturday matinee performance 

opera, direct the stage of the ‘Met.’ 
sor: The Texas Company. 

COLUMBIA’S COUNTRY JOURNAL (S-A) 

2:30-3 p.m. CBS Sta. T 


Don Lerch, CBS Director of Agricultural Broad- 
casts, gives news on agricultural and food matters. 


*NBC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA (S-A) 
6:30-7 p.m. NBC Sta. 
*HAWAII CALLS (J-S-A) 
7-7:30 p.m. MBS Sta———T. 
*SOUND OFF (J-S-A) 
7:30-8 p.m. CBS Sta T. 
*CHICAGO THEATRE OF THE AIR (S-A) 


of the 
* Spon- 








T. 

















Practical 
PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 
by Rose Marie Cruzan — $2.50 
COMPLETE UNDERSTANDABLE 


Written for High School Students 
McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT S!emineter- 

















FREE FILMS 


1448 Text, informational and entertainment 
films listed in the new 1947 edition of “‘Edu- 
cators Guide to Free Films” just off the press 
Exclusively free films—completely indexed and 
annotated—Five Dollars. 
EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 
| A. Iph 1 ww 2. 











10-11 p.m. MBS Sta. T 

















22-T 


Sound Advice 


2. Hints for Radio Shoppers 


AST month we told you some reasons 
for failure of sound - reproducing 
devices to achieve the ideal sound re- 
production. This month we have some 
advice on shopping for radio receivers, 


phonographs, soundfilm projectors, and 
recording machines. 

In the first place, your ear is the 
ultimate judge of good quality in sound 
reproduction, But the ears of most of 
us have become accustomed to inferior 
phonographs and radio receivers. When 
you listen, try to compare the quality 
with your memory of an original per- 
formance. 


When there is a great difference 
quality, your ear is reliable. You n 
confuse the sound from a record wi 
the sound from “live,” flesh-and-blo 
performers. Comparison between 
radio receivers is more difficult. Whe 
shopping for a radio or a phonograp) 
make side-!,y-side comparison, Tune th 
receivers to the same program. Or pla¢ 
duplicate copies of the same record 
the phonographs. Then switch quickh 
from one to the other. There is no othe 
way to make valid comparisons. 





This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scholastic Teacher, 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17. N. Y. You wil’ receive free aids and product information direct trom 


the advertisers. 


FREE TEACHING AIDS AND PRODUCTS OFFERED 


MASTER COUPON 


AUDIO DEVICES, 
18-T 


INC. p. 


( Name on list for free 
monthly bulletin, Audio 
Record. 


(2D Radio script contest rules. 


BITUMINOUS COAL IN- 
STITUTE p. 24-T 

Free pamphlets on coal 
mining. 


( Pertinent Facts About 


Coal. 


(CD Bituminous Coal Mining 
Towns. 


BRITISH INFORMATION 
SERVICES p. 17-T 


(C0 “Films from Britain,” 
new catalog. 

THE COOPERATIVE 

LEAGUE p. 21-T 

( information on films 
and filmstrips. 

EDUCATORS PROGRESS 

SERVICE p. 21-T 


OC Free Materials for 
Schools. (Pamphlet.) 


(CD The Free Film Today. 


N.B. Pages on which advertisements appear in differ- 
ent editions indicated by symbols: T-Scholastic Teacher; 


$r-Senior Scholastic; Jr-Junior Scholastic; all other 


INSTITUTIONAL CINEMA 


SERVICE p. 21-T 

(1) Catalog of films. 
INTERNATIONAL FILM 
FOUNDATION p. 20-T 
() Free catalog. 


(C] Information on 3 new 

films on Italy. 
McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
p. 21-7 


Send free materials 
checked. 


(CD Guidance Catalog. 


[7] Four Year Guidance Pro- 
gram Outline. 


(1) Descriptions of 
trial Arts Texts. 


Indus- 


(CD Description of Guidance 
Teacher Helps. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF MANUFACTURERS pp. 
13 all 


(List of free films. 


( Free copy of Who Prof- 
its from Profits. 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD 
AIRWAYS p. 9-T 


() Name on list for Clip- 
per magazine. 


(CD Addresses of organiza- 
tions offering Pen Pal 
names. 


PRINTCRAFT CARD COM- 
PANY p. 20-T 


(1) Free literature, samples 
of graduation announce- 
ments, personal cards. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
p. 4-T 


(C Free leaflet on Scholas- 
tic - BANTAM 25 - cent 
books. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC MAGA- 
ZINE p. 19-T 


( Rules booklet for student 
entries in community 
service report contest. 


SWEDISH 
p. 14-T 


AMERICAN LINE 


( Rules for free trip essay 
contest. 


TWA (TRANS WORLD AiR. 
LINES) p. 2-T 


(0 Send free 
teaching aids. 


classroom 














ite 


Does the loud bass of the instrume 
please you? Then be sure to listen 
the same instrument reproducing speech 
If the speech sounds “boomy,” lif 
someone talking into an empty rai 
barrel, you can be sure that the bag 
response is spurious. It will become tite 
some and annoying. 


S’s Can Be Annoying 


In listening to reproduced speed 
pay special attention to the sibila 
sounds, such as “s” and “z.” If you 
not hear them clearly, the reproductio 
is deficient in the high-frequency rang¢ 
and reproduced speech is not crisp a 
intelligible. Listening to this kind « 
reproduced speech is also tiring. It 
quires effort. 

To judge distortion, turn up the vo 
ume control until the sound become 
harsh and rasping. This is “everload 
ing.” An inferior device will overload 
at lower volume levels. 

If possible, ask the salesman to de 
onstrate the equipment in the roo 
where you expect to use it, under cor 
ditions of normal use. Acoustics 4 
your classroom or auditorium (or ho 
are different from those of a salesroor 
or demonstration booth. They are dit 
ferent when they are empty in the qui 
after-school hours from the same room 
with normal audiences present and nor 
mal noise. 

If you cannot arrange a comparativ 
listening test, check these technic 
points in advertisements or printed de 
scriptions: A loudspeaker with a larg 
cone (12 or 15 inches in diameter) 1 
in general superior to a smal! lout 
speaker (5, 6, or 8 inches). “Triode 
output tubes are likely to deliver les 
distortion than “pentode” or “bea 
power” tubes. An output stage consis 
ing otf a pair of matched tubes in “pus 
pull” should be superior to a sing 
output tube. “Inverse feedback” (al 
called “negative feedback”) improve 
the quality of reproduction. The phra 
“undistorted power output” has a cor 
ventional, not a literal, meaning 
covers only one kind of distortic 
(ther “kinds may still be present. 

— William J. Temple 

Audio Visual Education Committe 

Brooklyn Colleg 
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‘ison, Tune t 
gram. Or plag D . S h 
ame record emocracy in Cc 00 
switch quick 
ere is no othe§ Not listed are important materials 
risons, from the Educational Policies Commis- 
the instrumen#f sion and the Nat'l Assoc. of Sec. School 
re to listen tig Principals, departments of the National 
ducing speech Education Association, 1201 16th St., 
“boomy,” like§ N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 
n empty rabg PampuHLets: Report of a Study on 
that the basi Prctical Democracy ('46), Atlantic 
Il become tie Gity (N. J.) Bd. of Ed., 1809 Pacific 
Ave., 20c. Democratic Communication 
and Education, W. H. Kilpatrick ('45), 
joying Bur. for Intercultural Ed., 1697 Broad- 
juced speechA way, N. Y. 19, 10c. Student Self Gov- 
» the sibilas emment, Richard Welling, Nat'l Self 
z.” If you cang Gov't Com., 30 Broadway, N. Y. 5, lc. 
e reproductiog, Books: Learning the Ways of Democ- 
quency range racy (Educat’l Pol. Commission, NEA — 
not crisp ang see above —’40), $1. Children Object, 
this kind o 
“The Small Town 
rm up the vo 
ound become 


Know America’s small towns, and 
you'll know America’s roots. Here are 
§ the towns as Americans have seen them: 

PaMPHLETs: Recreation (vol. 7, no. 
7); Seeing America (vol. 3, no. 8); 
Community Planning (vol. 5, no. 2); 
all Building America Series, Americana 
Corp., 2 W. 45 St., N. Y., 30¢ each. 
Urban and Rural Living: Planning Post- 
war Ways of Life for American Youth, 
L, J. Winth and R. Lusenhop (’44), 
Nat’l Ed. Assoc., Wash. 6, D. C., 30c. 
Youth and Your Community, Alice C. 
Weitz (No. 108, ’45), Public Affairs 
Com., 22 E. 38 St., N. Y. 16, 10c. 

Books: Plainville, U. S.-A., James 
West (Columbia Univ. Press, °45), 


South Africa 


There’s more to South Africa than 
diamonds, as your students will learn 
from these materials. 

PamMpnuiets: South Africa: Land of 
Conflict, G. S. McClellan (Reports, vol. 
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Pate Cal 23, no. 6, ’47), Foreign Policy Assoc., 
k”) improve 22 E. 38 St., N. Y. 16, 25c. This Is 
n. The phre South Africa ('45), free; South West 
it” has a com Africa and the Union of South Africa 

meaning. (46), free to school libraries; both 
of distortiog Union of South Africa Gov't Informa- 
; present. tion Office, 500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 18. 
oa J Toad South Africa, E A. Walker (Pamphlet 


on World Affairs, no. 35, 41), Oxford 
Univ. Press, 114 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1, 5e. 
Look at Africa, W. G. and M. S. Wool- 
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TOOLS FOR TEACHERS «= 


your teaching easier 


SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 


Democracy Series No. 11, Dec. 1 in 

Senior, Junior, and World Week 
Sabra Holbrook (Viking, °43), $2. 
Democracy’s Children, Ethel Duncan 
(Hinds, ’45), $2. Education for Death, 
Gregor Ziemer (Oxford Press, 41), $2. 
1 Want to Be Like Stalin, B. P. Yesipov 
& N. K. Goncharov; trans. G. S. Counts 
& N. P. Lodge (John Day, ’42), $2. 
Story of the Springfield Plan, C. I. 
Chatto & A. L. Halligan (Barnes and 
Noble, 45), $2.75. Design for America, 
Theodore Brameld (Hayden and 
Eldredge, ’45), $2. 

ArticLe: “Calling America,” Survey 
Graphic (Special issue on “Schools”), 
Feb., ’39. 

. Fu: Better Tomorrow. Prod. OWI. 
16 mm. sd. 20 min. Rent or sale. Bell & 
Howell. 


December 1 in Senior, 
Advanced English Edition 


$2.75. Small Communities in Action, 
J. Carter and J. Ogden (Harper, °46), 
$3. 

ArTICLEs: Special issue on “Small 
Towns,” Senior Scholastic, May 13, "46. 
“Youth Serves the Community,” M. 
Dabney, Parents Magazine, Sept., °47. 
“Southern Lure: Small Towns Plan for 
Stable Economic Future,” Business 
Week, Jan. 25, °47. 

Firms: The Town. Prod. OWI. 16 
mm, sd. b&w. 20 min. Rent or sale. 
Dist.: Bell & Howell. Home Town, 
U. S. A. Prod. Look Magazine. 16 mm. 
sd, b&w. or col, 20 min. Rent or sale. 
Dist.: Bell & Howell, Association Films, 
and others. 


December 1 in 
World Week 


bert (Headline Books, no. 43, 43), 
Foreign Policy Assoc, (see above), 25c. 

Books: Struggle on the Veld, Rod- 
erick Peattie (Vanguard Press, °47), 
$3.50. African Journey, E. C. Robeson 
(Day, ’45), $3.50. 

ArTICLEs: Special issue on “Union of 
South Africa,” Senior Scholastic, April 
21, °47. “J. C. Smuts: South Africa.” A. 
R. Craemer, Current History, Jan., °47. 
“U.N. and the People of Africa,” E. S. 
Sachs, Nation, Nov. 16, °46. “Boom in 
Trade Developing,” World Report, May 
20, °47. 

Fim: South Africa. 16 mm. sd. b&w. 
11 min. Rent. March of Time Forum Ed. 
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Scholastic these 
cted teaching aids help you to make 


effec tive 


Magazines 


more 


Coming Up! 
In Senior Scholastic 


November 10, 1947 

Social Studies: Special Issue — Fed- 
eral Aid to Education: features on 
proposed law; pro-and-con discussion; 
present status of our schools. Com- 
mager: The Revolution Was a World 
War. 

All Classes: Democracy Series — The 
Right to a Free Trial. 

English Classes: Theme: Books — 
Process of Editing and Publishing 
Books; Book Clubs; and How to Write 
a Book Review. 

November 17, 1947 

Social Studies: Domestic and Foreign 
Articles; Commager: Impact of French 
Revolution. 

All Classes: Inside Washington: Gen- 
eral Bradley. Democracy Series: Secret 
Police and Terror. 

English Classes: Theme: The Farm. 
Radio Play: The Desert Blooms, by 
Gladys Schmitt; Short Story: Fourteen 
in All; Grammar: Use of Verbs. 


Greece 


In the news is Greece, where Truman 
Doctrine and Russian expansion meet. 

PaAMPHLETs: Background on the 
Greek Border War, C. D. Fuller (Jour- 
neys Behind the News, vol. 9, no. 16, 
47), Univ. of Denver, Colo., 10c. 
Greece, comp. K. Gibberd (British Sur- 
vey Handbooks, no. 3, 44), Macmillan. 
60 5th Ave., N. Y. 11, $1. American 
Policy Toward Greece, W. N. Hadsel 
(Reports, vol. 23, no. 12, 47), For. Pol. 
Assoc., 22 E. 38 St., N. Y. 16, 25c. 

Booxs: Greece and the Greeks, 
Walter Miller (Macmillan, *41), $3. 
Greek Dilemma; War and Aftermath, 
W. H. McNeill (Lippincott, ’47), $3.50. 

ArTicLes: “Orphan Greece; Shall 
Uncle Sam Adopt This Problem Child?” 
Senior Scholastic, March 31, ’47. 
“Wanted: A Miracle in Greece,” P. A. 
Porter, Collier's, Sept. 20, ’47. “Modern 
Tragedy in Ancient Greece,” D. A. 
Schmitt, N. Y. Times Magazine, Aug. 
24, ‘47. “Anglo-American Policy in 
Greece,” R. W. Van Alstyne, Current 
History, June, “47. “Greeks,” G. Britt, 
Survey Graphic, May, 47. “Difficulties 
in Making Greece a Stable Nation,” 
World Report, July 29, °47. 

Fim: This Is Greece Today. 16 mm. 
sd. b&w. 20 min. Loan. Greek War 
Relief Assoc., N. Y. 19. (Made in 1945.) 


December 1 in 
Junior Scholastic 
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oO you recognize this store‘ 


ite tee Bk 


What is the difference between this store and hundreds of 
other modern stores in up-and-coming American towns? 

There is only one important difference. This happens to 
be a “company-owned” store in a bituminous coal mining 
community. It carries a large, diversified stock of merchan- 
dise—everything from living room suites to six-for-a-nickel 
notions, And its prices and merchandise have to be “right” to 
compete with the other stores in the same area. 

Not every mining town can boast of a store as good as this 
one. But it does illustrate the progress that is being made in 
bettering the living conditions of coal miners, And that, of 
course, includes homes as well as stores. Did you know, for 
instance, that today about two-thirds of the nation’s bitumi- 
nous coal miners either own their own homes or rent from 
private landlords? Yes, and among the remaining third who 
now rent from their companies there is a growing trend to 
buy the houses they live in. 


MopERN WORKING CONDITIONS have also 
come a long way —due largely to the mech- 
anization program sponsored by the coun- 
try’s progressive coal operators. Nowadays, 
more than 90% of all bituminous coal mined 
underground is mechanically cut, and more 
than 50% is mechanically loaded. Only 
about 5% is mined by pick and shovel. 
Thanks to huge investments in mecha- 
nized equipment and to skilled manage- 
ment and keen competition within the in- 
dustry, America’s bituminous coal mines are 
the most productive—and pay the highest 
wages —in the world. They are able not only 
to meet this country’s stupendous needs for 
coal, but also to help rebuild the war- 
shattered economies of other nations. 


* * * 


Write the Bituminous Coal Institute for 
free copies of useful teaching aids: * Perti- 
nent Facts About Coal,” and “Bituminous 
Coal Mining Towns.” The latter is available 
to teachers only. 


BITUMINOUS a& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
815 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSN. 
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BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERIC 
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